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SI^VEYS, SANITATION, SEASONAL LABORERS WAGES 

Miaratory farro workers employed in 688 countries in 46 states in IVOD 
represent a 9 percent increase over 1964. Average earnings for the migratory farm 
worker in 1965 were $1,737. In spite of the new legislation, which is described, there 
are additional needs in the areas of wages, child labor, hedth, education, day care, 
housing, sanitation, and Volunteers in Service to America. The following corrective 
leaislation was recommended: (1) extension of collective bargaining rights to migrant 
workers under *ne National Labor Relations Act, (2) modernized recrui ment 
procedures to result in substantial year-round employment and a more stabilized labor 
Lpply, (3) establishment of a national advisory committee, (4) rapid tax amortization 
for construction of migrant housing, (5) extension of compulsory workmens 
compensation laws, (6) unemployment insurance laws for migratory farm 
modification of old age, survivors, and disability insurance, and (8) public welTare 
assistance based on need rather than residence. The appendixes contain information 
concerning domestic agricultural migrants in the United States by states and county 
and grant assistance by state and project. A map of domestic agricultural migrants by 
county in the United States and a minority report by two committee members are 

included. (DM) 
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Mr. Williams of New Jersey, from tlie Committee|on Labor and 
Public Welfare, submitted the following 

REPORT 

together with 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 



BACKGROUND FACTS 

The migratory farmworker plays ^ role of vital importance to 
American agriculture. Working mainly in the harvest of pensnable 
fruits and vegetables, migrant farmworkers were employed m signin- 
cant numbers in 46 States and 668 counties during the 1965 harvest 
season. All told, about 20 percent of our Nation’s seasonal agricul- 
tural work was performed by migratory workers. This was an 
increase in migrant employment of 9 percent over that of 1964 as 
contrasted to an increase of less than 1 percent in nonmigrant farm- 
worker emplojmient. Increased migrant employment was due mainly 
to additional job opportunities for Americans which were made avail- 
able by the termination of the importation of foreign workem for agri- 
cultural labor under Public Law 78. (See p. 46 of app. A for a com- 
putation of counties by State into which an estimated 100 or more 
agricultural workers migrated during the 1965 harvest season.) 

Reliance on the migrant to harvest American agricultural products 
continued in 1966. While employment of all seasonal farmworkem 
declined by 12 percent in September 1966 from that of the same inonth 
in 1965, the decline in the number of migratory workers employed 

was less than 1 percent. ^ i r ^ a 

In States where large numbers of foreign workers had been employ ea 
in previous years, migrant employment increased. Of the 211,500 
migrants employed in mid-September 1966, over three-fifths were em- 
ployed in California, Michigan, New York, Ohio, New Jersey, I^i" 
ana, and Texas. The tomato harvest, which employed almost 40,000 
foreign workers in 1964, was a major source of employment for .^eri- 
can migratory workers in every one of these States except Texas. 
In Texas migrants worked in a variety of crops including cotton and 
fresh vegetables. In California migrants were active not only in 

1 



2 THE MIGRATORY FARM LABOR PROBLEM IN THE U.S. 

Estimated employment of migratory agricultural workers, hy Stale, United States 
September 1966 and change from September 1966 

[In thousands of workers] 



State 



Migratory-worker 
employment Sept. 15 



United States. 



California 

Michigan 

New York 

Ohio : 

New Jersey 

Indiana 

Texas 1.1”' 

All other States.....””” 




+ 4.2 

+ 1.9 

- 3.2 

- 0.5 

+ 1.5 

+ 0.3 

+1.0 

- 7.3 



Note.— D ue to rounding, figures may ;iot ad4-tp |otals. 

Labor DeTCiopments!™Ort Ma^npower Administration, Bureau of Employment Security, “Farm 

tomato picking but also in the harvest of many other crons such as 

strawberries, and lettuce. ^ 

V ®^P^oyed., In this area prolonged rainv weather 
imnlated the ^owth of weeds and consequently extended the hneino- 

1^10 TT Califorraa was s^le to acpbmmodate more miffrant^ 

wkers. TMiSteara?,^ 

depleted sunnliea Mated to 

Ssta>s ^ who found jobs in expanding 

faction in oiu’ Nation’s fann economy, 

io^S k °LS'^ Nation’s work force; his totS 

1965. ^ ^ likewise low— 122 days of farm employment during 

^o“^^i»ation of low wages and serious unemployment 
and ^dereniployment, his earnings for aU of 1965 avemS^Sy 

earnings for an a4age Ji 

ea mimnts annual earnings were quite far'below the 

to’^vingiu poTerty**”’^ famdies are commonly considered 

Because of the low wages and the long periods of unemployment 

?ori^h.TT •>«« ever remLed permaneXS^ 

tory the best evidence that people are not migrants by choice but 
by stark economic necessity. Workers withdraif.rom toe migratory 

^ opportunities for steadier or better empl^ment 

elsewhere or are retramed for jobs having better oppoStf for 
conomic advancement. In the past, newly arrived European mi- 
grants displaced Americans from Arkansas and Oklahoma.^ Today, 
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Estimated employment of sec^on(dyiired farmworkersy domestic and foreigtif in crops 
and States which used foreign workers^ United States^ SepU 15\ 1966 j and chmgs 
from SepL 16 j 1966 . 

[Thousands, ot workers] 





Seasonal-worker employment September 16 


state and crop 


1966 


Change from 1965 




Total 


Do^ 

mestio 


Foreign 


Total 


Do- 

mestic 


Foreign 


ALL ACTIVITIES 


857.3 


846.1 


11.2 


-119.8 


-116.3 


-4.6 


Oalifornla. ^ ^ 


179.9 


172.0 


7.8 


+1.8 


+6.4 


-3.5 


Maine ^ - 


13.5 


10.9 


2.6 


-6.6 


-6.4 


- .2 


Florida ^ 


24.3 


23.8 


.5 


+1.2 


+1.3 


- .1 


Nfiw York 


26.8 


26.7 


.1 


-3.7 


-3.6 


- .1 


Rhode island 


.4 


.3 


.1 


(0 


(0 


i 


New Tfampshire ^ ^ - 


1.8 


1.8 




+ .1 


+ .1 




Massachusetts. 


10.5 


10.4 


« 


-1.4 


-1.2 


- .3 


Oonneo^^out 


5.2 


6.2 


0 


-1.4 


-1.0 


- .4 


Vermont. ^ ^ ^ 


.5 


.5 


»0 


- .7 


- .7 




All other States 


694.5 


594.5 


0, 


-110.1 


-no.i 


0 


Tomatoes: 

U.S. total 


88.0 


82.1 


5.9 


+ .7 


+6.7 


-6.0 


Oeiifo^’^ia 


31.6 


25.6 


6,9 


+2.0 


+7.0 


7-6.0 


Other States 


56.4 


56.4 


0 


-1.3 


-1.3 


0 


Potatoes: 

U.S. total 


38.6 


36.0 


2.6 


-7.8 


-7.7 


- .1 


Maine ^ ^ — 


12.3 


9.7 


2.6 


-6.6 


-5.6 


.2 


Rhode Island - - 


.1 


.1 




+ •! 


+ .1 


(0 


Other States - — 


26.2 


26.2 


0 


-2.2 


-2.2 


0 


Strawberries; 

U.S. total 


3.8 


2.7 


1.1 


- .3 


-1.0 


+ .7 


Oalifo^’nla , . 


2.6 


1.5 


1.1 


+ .8 


+ .1 


+ •7 


Other States 


1.2 


1.2 


0 


-1.2 


-1.1 


0 






. 


. 


.. 


- — .....ii 1 


Sugarcane: 

U.S. total 


3.6 


3.1 


.6 


- .1 


(‘) 


- .1 


Florida 


. L7 


1.2 


.5 


- .6 


- .6 


- .1 


Other States - 


1.8 


1.8 


0 


+ .6 


+ .6 


0 


Apples: 

U.S. total 


27.1 


26.9 


.1 


-9.6 


-9.4 


- .2 


New Yorif" . ^ _ _ __ 


3.4 


3.3 


.1 


-1.8 


-1.6 


- .1 


New Hampshire 


.8. 


.8 




0 


(0 . 




Massaohus(^tts 


.6 


.6 


' . 


+ .6 


+ ,6 




Rhode Island .. ,. 


.2 


.2 




- .1 


- .1 




Vermont.. « ^ - 


.3 


.3 


»0 


- .6 


- .6 
-i.7 




Other States 


21.7 


21.7 


0 


-7.7 


0 












. -1 . 1 


Tobacco: 

U.S. total 


119.6 


119.6 


0 


-hi 6 


+6.1 


- .6 


Connecticut--- — — 


6.0 


5.0 


A 


-1.1 


'- .7 


- .4 


Massachusetts^ ^ - 


2.7 


2.7 


6 


- .2 




- .1 


Other States — 


111.9 


111.9 


. 0 


+6.9 


. +6.9 


0 


All other crops: U.S^ total - - 


620.1 


519.4 


*T7 


-107.6 


-107.9 


r+Ti 















Note: Duo to rounding, figures may not add to tot^s. 



1 Leis man ou worjrers. , , , . v, ^ , i. i. 

« Within a few days after mid-September, foreign workers started to. work in tne Yermont apple harvest. 
t California Brussels i^routs. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Bureau of Employment Security ‘‘Farm 
Labor Developments" October 1966 pp. 9-10. 
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4 THP jMIQRATORY; FARM -LABOR PROBLEM JN , THE U.S. 

southern Negroes predominate among the agricultural migrants m 
•the eas^" coast States and Mexican American citizens are used in the- 
southwest and western areas of the country. In addition, low income 
southern white families, Puerto Ricans, and Indians are found in the 
American agricultural migrant population. 

Three major routes of migration are followed by American workers. 
The first originates in southern Florida and continues along the 
Atlantic coast into New Fngland. The second starts in southern 
Texas and branches off into the Rocky Mountains and North Central 
States. The third major stream, principally located in California,, 
sends subsidiaries into the Pacific Northwest. 

In addition to American migrants, large number of foreign nationals, 
have for many years entered the United States on a temporary basis 
to do farmwork. The vast majority of these workers were Mexican 
braceros who were brought into the country under the authority of 
Public Law 78. (During 1964, they numbered 178,000.) This 
legislation was originally enacted in 1951 as a temporary, 2-year 
program but was extended at intervals over the last 13 years until it 
was finally permitted by Congress to expire on December 31, 1964. 

Foreign fann workers are still permitted to enter this country on a 
temporary basis under the provisions of Public Law 414. However, 
this law specifically provides that the importation of foreign farm- 
workers for temporary employment shall not have an adverse effect 
on the wages, working conditions, and job opportunities of American, 
farm labor. In mid-September 1966, 11,200 foreign workers were 
employed in the United States as compared to 15,700 on the same 
date in lj965, 92,800 in September 1964 and an all-time September 
high of 233,000 in 1959. Employment of all foreign farmworWs- 
decreased 29 percent between 1965 and 1966. 



TRAVEL PATTERNS OF SEASONAL 
MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
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The subcommittee has carefully studied the second year of transition 
from foreign farmworkers to a reliance on an American farm labor 
force and has found that the transition was not nearly as difficult as in 
1965. Claims of crop bsses due to labor shortages were fewer. 
Acreage reductions made in a few crops in 1965 because of fears of an 
inadequate labor supply were for the most part restored 1^^^* 
Production of most crops was higher and farmers received higher 
prices for their products and workers received higher wages. 

76 - 248—67 2 
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IBE MIGRATORY FARM LABOR PROBLEM IN THE TJ.S. 



In California, for example, the highest foreign worker user State, 
the March 9, 1967, Wall Street Journal gave these comparative data. 
From $3.67 billion in 1964, Californians gifdSk fai?rn incomfe climbed to 
$3.75 billion in 1965 and $3.95 biUioH' in; 1,966. More importantly, 
net income, which dipped to $922 million in 1965 from $1.05 billion 
in 1964, rebounded to some $1 billion last year. 

Although a slight decline occurred in the employment of both 
American farmworkers during 1966, the for, large. numbem of 

agricultural workers for short periods of tiinfe ffeithaih^. nfiiis is es- 
pecially true in the harvest of fresh fruits and vegetables which can 
be gro"vm with the use .of relatively little labor most of the season, 
but which, despite rapid advances' in mechanization, require large 
numbers of woykers during the harvest period. 

Many of thfese crops are grown in ^arsely populated areas where 
very little local labor is available. Tips, then, is the core of the 
migratory farmworker problem: Employers who bring in mi^ants to 
supplement the local labor force find they^ have created pr^lems in 
the areas of health, education, sanitation, aud housing which the 
comMunity is not equipped to meet. In addition) an increased 
awareness by both the migrant and church and conpnunity leaders 
of th^ need for ipiproyed wages and for th^ extension of basic social 
and ec6h6mrc^BenefiIs*such" as N^atiohal Labor RelarihnsWcTcbverage, 
workman's compensation, and unemployment insurance from which 
farmworker have long been excluded but which for three decades 
have benefited the rest of our hJ ation's work force have created prob- 
lems impressive in scope and magnitude which naiUst be 5^^dlVed. 

LEGISLATiyil ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND CONTINUING 
\ NEEDi 

. <1 ^ 1 

/ 1 WAGES 

il^blic LaSv 89-601, enacted on September 23, 1^66, amended the 
FairX^'bor-Standards Act to extend for the first tune Federal mulinium 
wage coverage to aboht 390,000 farmworkers!^ This"a&tipn has finally 
brought into being the recommendartion ihade by President IVpnklin 
Dfelano Koosevelt in his May 24,4937,^message^to Congress proposing 
that a floor b e p l a ced under wages st> as^**fOLf th er,to he lp tho se who toil 
in factory ^nd pn f^rjm.” . ; , ; r. • 7 i 

Pnor to the passage of Public Law 89-65l, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which was originally passed by the Congress in 1938, had been 
amended several .times to raise the applicable minimum wage and the 
standards of employee coverage^ Until this year, however, “any 
employees einployed in agrieiilture or in connection with the operation 
or maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs)- or waterways, not 
ftlS^ed or operated for profit, or operated on a share crop basis, and 
wtdch are nsed exclusively for ^up;^y and storing of yv^ater for agricul- 

^ The re fe6ihmdil^ationi iot {or'tli hei'din ferfdct the View of the Majority of the ynd are not 

mtonded to reflect the views of ihdividual committee on particulai^ legislative suggestions. 
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THE MIGRATORY FARM LABOR PRORLEM IN TP® U.S* 7 

tural purposes,” were exempt from the minimum wage coverage which 
the act provided for the rest of our Nation^s work force. ^ ^ 

The Fair Labor Standards Act ^endments of 1966 extends mim- 
mum wage coverage to certain agricultural workers eniployed on om 
larger farms. However, farmworkers remain exempt from the act s 
overtime payment provisions. Other workers covered by the act are 
generally required to be paid time-and-one-half theu regular rate oi 
pay for every hour which they work over 40 in a single week. 

There are approximaljely 1 .4 ipillion h^ed farmworker employea 
in agriculture. Of this total, 390,000 will be covered by the ^ 
minimum wage provisions which .apply to farms using more l^h^^ ^ 

man days of agricultural labor during any cdendar quarter of the pre- 
ceding year” — ^roughly seven full-time workers. This has the 
of extending minimum wage coverage to about. 30 percent of the JN^ 
tion’s farmworkers, but only to 33,000 — or T percent of the Isation s 
farms 

Covered agricultural employees will be paid no less th^' $1 an horn 
effective February 1, 1967. One year later the applicable rate is 
$1.15 an hour, and 2 years later and thereafter the rate is; increased to 
$1.30 an hour. The act also defines “wage’’ as mclu^ng the 

reasonable costs, as determined by the Secretary of Labor, to tne 
employer of furnishing such employees with board| lodgi^, or otner 
facilities * * *”, if they are customarily furnished by the employer 

to his employees. ^ x 

Farmworkers covered under the act are those working for an em- 
ployer who used more than 500 man-viays of agriculture ^bor during 
any calendar quarter of the preceding year. A “man-dayr is denned 
as “any day during which an employee performs any agricultural 
labor for not. less than one hour.” For the purposes of computing 
the 500 man-day test, members of the employer s .immediate family 
are excluded. Also excluded ;are workers employed m hand harvest 
operations who (1) are paid on a pio»;e-cate basis provided that this is 
the normal method of payment in the area of employment; (2) com- 
mute daily from their permanent residences to the farm on whi(m tney 
are employed; and (3) were employed in agriculture for less than 13 
weeks during the preceding calendar year. These workers we not 
only excluded for the purpose of derermining whether or not a farm 
meets the 500 man-day test, but are also totally exempted from imm- 
mum wage coverage. Employees engaged in the full-tune attendance 
of range livestock are counted for determining the 500 man-day test 
but are exempt from minimum wage coverage. Counted for tne 
purpose of determining coverage though not; entitled^ to* receive 
minimum wage payments are children under 16 years -of age who are 
employed as hand harvest laborers on the same fam as their parents 
and who are paid on a piece-rate basis in an operation which has been 
and is customarily and generally recognized as ha:mg been paid 
on a piece-rate- basis in the region of employment. Hoyrever, these 
children must'i>e paid at the same piece-rate as th,^t paid to employees 
over 16 years pf a^e who jwork op the same farm; : , . 
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tpe migratory farm labor problem in the u.s. 

The statutory provisions of Public Law 89-601 affecting agricul- 
tural workers are as follows: 

THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMENDMENTS OF 1966 

(Public Law 89-601) 

[89th Cong., H.R. 13712] 

[September 23, 1966] 

TITLE I— DEFINITIONS 

agricultural employees 

Section 3 as used in this Act — 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

“(e) ‘Ero.ployee’ includes any individual employed by an 
employer, except that such term shall not, for the purposes 

of section 3(u) include— , , , , 

“(1) any individual employed by an employer en- 
gaged in agriculture if such individual is the parent, 
spouse, child, or other member of the employer’s imme- 
diate family, or , , , ^ 

“(2) any individual who is employed by au employer 
engaged in agriculture if such individual (A) is employed 
as a hand harvest laborer and is paid on a piece rate 
basis in an operation which has been, and is customarily 
and generally recognized as having been, on a 

piece rate basis in the region of employment, (B) com- 
mutes daily from his permanent residence to the farm 
on which he is so employed, and (C) has been enmloyed 
in agriculture less than thirteen weeks durmg the pre- 
ceding calendar year.” 

♦ ♦ * * * 

“(u) ‘Man-day’ means any day during which an employee 
performs any agricultural labor for not less than one hour. 

TITLE II— REVISION OF EXEMPTIONS 

AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 

Section 13(a). The provisions of sections 6 and 7 shall not 
apply with respect to — 

♦ ♦ * * * 

“(6) any employee employed in agriculture (A) ff such 
employee is employed by an empoyer who did not, 
during any calendar quarter during the preceding calen- 
dar year, use more than five hundred man-days, of 
agricultural labor, (B) if such employee is the parent, 
spouse, child, or other member of his employer s im- 
mediate family, (C) if such employee (i) is employed as a 
hand harvest laborer and is paid on a piece rate basis in 
an operation which has been, and is customarily and gen- 
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erally recognized as having been, paW on a piece rate 
basis in the region of employment, (ii) commutes daily 
from his permanent residence to the farm on which he is 
so employed, and (iii) has been employed in agriculture 
less than thirteen weeks during the preceding calendar 
year, (D) if such employee (other than an employee 
described in clause (C) of this subsection) (i) is sixteen 
years of age or under and is employed as a hand harvest 
laborer is paid on a piece rate basis in an operation 
which has been, and is customarily and generally recog- 
nized as having been, paid on a piece rate basis in the 
region of employment, (ii) is employed on the same farm 
■as his parent or person standing in the place of his 
parent, and (iii) is paid at the same piece rate as em- 
ployees over age sixteen are paid on the same farm, or 
(E) if such employee is principally engaged in the range 
production of livestock; or/’. 

4e ♦ ♦ ^ * 

“(12) any employee employed in agriculture or in 
connection with the operation or maintenance of 
ditches, canals, reservoirs, or waterways, not owned or 
operated for profit, or operated on a sharecrop bask, and 
which are used exclusively for supply andf storing of 
water for agricultural purposes; or 

“(13) any employee with respect to his employment 
in agriculture by a farmer, notwithstanding other em- 
ployment of such employee in connection vdth livestock 
auction operations in which such farmer is engaged as 
an adjunct to the raising of hvestock, either on his own 
account or in conjunction wth other farmers,^ if such 
employee (A) is primarily employed during his work- 
week in agriculture by such farmer, and (B) is paid for 
his employment in connection with such hvestock 
auction operations at a wage rate not less than that 
prescribed by section 6(a)(1); or”. 

***** 
“(c)(1) Except as provided m paragraph (2), the provi- 
sions of section 12 relating to child labor shall not apply with 
respect to any employee employed in agriculture outside of 
school hours for the school district where such employee is 
living while he is so employed. , 

“(2) The provisions of section 12 relatmg to child labor 
shall apply to an employee below the age of sixteen employed 
in agriculture in an occupation that the Secretary of Labor 
finds and declares to be particularly hazardous for the em- 
ployment of children below the age of sixteen, except whore 
such employee is employed by his parent or by a person 
standing in the place of his parent on a farm owned or 
operated by such parent or person. 

“(3) The provisions of section 12 relating to child labor 
shall not apply to any child employed as an actor or per- 
former in motion pictures or theatrical productions, or in 
radio or television productions.” 
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TITLE III— INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE 

AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 

Section 6(a) as used in this Act — 

, ♦ * , * , ♦ « 

‘f‘(5) if such employee is employed in agriculture, not 
less i^an $1 an nour during the first year from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1966, not less than $1.15 an hour during the second 
year from such date, and not less than $1.30 an hour 
thereafter.” 

The extension of minimum wage coverage to farmworkers is the 
first step in bringing to these citizens the same basic economic pro- 
tections which we have been panted to our Nation's industrial work 
force for the past toee decades. For most of these newly covered 
farmworkers^ this will be the first time they have been protected by a 
statutory minimiun wage law. At present, only Hawaii, Michigan, 
and New Jersey provide such protection. Hawaii covers all agri- 
cultural workers employed on large farms with a TniniTmiTn wage of 
$1.25 an hour. Michigan's law requires a minimum of $1.15 an 
hour but piece-rate workeip are presently exempted pending a deter- 
mination by that State's wage deviation board of the wage scales 
and piece-rate work which would, provide earnings equivalent to ^e 
prescribed minimum wage. New Jersey has recently extended 
coverage to all farm workers at wages of not less than $1.25 an hour 
effective January 1, 1967. 

In terms of increased dollar earnings, minimum wage coverage for 
farmworkers is most meaningful-. In 1965, 70 percent of our Nation's 
hired farmworkers earned less than $1.25 an hour, 50 percent earned 
less than $1 an hour, and 34 percent earned less than $.75 an hour. 
Of^ the 390,000 newly covered farmworkers, 180,000 are currently 
paid less than $1 an hour. For these farmworkers, many of whom are 
migrants (the exemptive provisions of the bill as described above 
affect mainly local and part-time employees), Tninimiim wage cover- 
age will mean substantial mcreases ia family income. 

Continuing Need 

In spite of recent improvements in farm wage rates the farmworker 
still stands on the bottom rung of the economic ladder. While homly 
wages paid to the average farm laborer have increased from $1.09 
an hour in October of 1965 to $1.18 an hour m October 1966, there are 
stiU eight states in which wages paid to farmworkers average under 
$1 an hour. Throughout the Nation farm wages still vary consider- 
ably from a low of 74 cents, hourly average, in South Carolina to a 
high of $1.58, hourly average, ia California. 

F^mworkers still rank lowest in annual income of all of our 
Nation's occupational groups. In all sectors of the nonfarm economy 
and in every State the average hourly earnings of production workers 
are above farm wage rates. Even such a low-paid group as laundry 
workers averaged $1.43 an hour, while workers earned $2.03 an hour 
in wholesale and retail trade, $2.61 in manufacturing, $2.92 in mining, 
and $3.69 in contract construction. 
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Average hourly farm wage rates, by States, 1965 and 1966 (without room or board) 



United Statee 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado - 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine — - 

Maryland--- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 



Mississippi— — 

Missouri 

Montana - 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire- 

New Jersey 

New Mexico— p- 
New York-— — 
North Carolina— 
North Dakota- -- 

Ohio 

•Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania-— 



South C irolina- 



Tennessee 

Texns 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vir^nia 

Washington--, 
West Virginia- 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 







1965 






Janu- 






Octo- 1 


Annual J 


ary 


AprU 


July 


ber 


aver- 

age 


$1.19 


$1.18 


$1.17 


$1.09 


Hi ' 


.72 


.74 


.70 


,.77 


.76 


1.10 


1.11 


1.17 


1.14 


1.14 


.87 


.88 


.91 


.93 


.92 


1.36 


1.39 


1.40 


1.45 


1.42 


1.25 


1.25 


1.22 


1.28 


1.26 


1.40 


1.42 


1.47 


1.42 


1.44 


1.09 


1.10 


1.15 


1.16 


1.15 


1.00 


.97 


1.00 


.96 


.99 


.79 


.81 


.79 


.82 


.81 


1.30 


1.32 


1.33 


1.35 


1.34 


1.20 


1.24 


1.26 


1.25 


1.25 


1.17 


1.15 


1.19 


1.20 


1.19 


1.25 


1.26 


1.27 


1.28 


1.27 


- 1.22 


1.24 


1.27 


1.27 


1.27 


.87 


.91 


.91 


1.00 


.98 


.86 


.81 


.77 


.82 


.81 


1.20 


1.23 


1.22 


1.25 


1.24 


1.10 


1.10 


1.15 


1.16 


1.15 


1,37 


1.38 


1.40 


1.46 


1.43 


1.16 


1.18 


1.20 


1.21 


1.20 


.- 1.18 


1.19 


1.22- 


1.^8 


4.'22 


.66 


.66 


.67 


.70 


.69 


1.10 


1.10 


1.14 


1.15 


1.14 


1.23 


1.23 


J.27 


1.29 


L28- 


_ 1.23 


1.22 


1.24 


1.26 

1.40 


1.24 


1.34 


1.34 


1.37 


1.38 


1.27 


1.26 


1.25 


1.28 


1.27 


1.30 


1.30 


1.37 


1.38 


1.37 


1.00 


.98 


.98 


1.00 


l.OO 


, 1.22 


1.24 


1.25 


1.26: 


1.25 


.83 


.84 


.84 


.88 


.86 


1.11 


1.12 


1.17 


1.20 


1.18 


1. 13 


1.16 


1. 17 


. 1.17, 


1.17 


1.09 


1.10 


1.12 


31. 11 


1. 11 


1. 32 


1.29 


1.35 


' 1.30 


• 1.34 


1.14 


1.15 


1.17 


1.19 


1.18 


1.37 


1.38 


1. 40 


1.42 


1.41 


.61 


, .62 


.65 


.65 


.65 


1.10 


1.14 


1.17 


1.16 


1.16 


.76 


.76 


.77 


.83 


.82 


> .95 


.85 


.93 


1.00 


.98 


1.31 


1.34 


1.34 


1.37 


1. 35 


1.24 


L27 


1.30 


1.25 


1.27 


.93 


.93 


.91 


.97 


.94 


1.39 


1.38 


1.42 


1.43 


1.41 


.86 


.86 


.88 


.89 


.88 


1. 17 


1.20 


1.23 


1.25 


1.24 


1.21 


1.19 


1.20 


1.22 


1.21 



1966 



ary 



.SO 

1.17 

.96 

1.47 

1.28 

1.62 

1.19 

1.05 

.84 

1.35 

1.28 

1.21 

1.29 

1.27 

.94 

.86 

1.27 
1.16 
1.50 
1.29 
1.'20 

.70 

1.16 

I. 32 

J. '25 
1.42 
1.-34 
1.35 
1.04 

1.28 
.89 
1.13 
1.21 

1.15 
1.35 
1.20 
1.48 

*71 

1.16 
.84 

1.02 

1.37 

1.31 

.99 

1 

.90 
1. 24 
1.28 



AprU 



$1.28: 

.81 

1.18 

.98 

1.50 

1.26 

1.62 

1.22 

1.08 

1.38 

1.31 

1.24 

1.32 
1.27 

.96 

.86 

1.27 

1.16 

1.49 

1.29 
1.^5 

.76 

L19 

1.25 

il 

1.36 

1.38 

1.02 

1.30 
.91 

1.16 

1.22 

1.18 

1.41 

1.22 

1.48 

i.20 

.83 

1.02 

1.36 

1.32 

.98 

1.49 
.92 

1.29 

1.26 



July 



$1.26 

.76 

1.19 

*97 

1.54 
1.28 

1.55 
1.21 
1.02 

.87 

1.38 

1.34 

1.27 

1.36 

1.31 

1..00 

.,88 

1.31 
1.22 
1.46 
1.29 
1.26 

.67 

1*21 

1.32 
1.29 
;i.42 

1.33 
1.41 
1.04 
1.32 

.92 

1.23 

1.22 

1.19 
1.40 
1.22 
1.50 

."74 

1.20 
.86 
.99 

1.39 

L34 

.99 

1.52 

.93 

1.29 

1.30 



Octo- 

ber 



$1.18 

.82 

1.20 

1.00 

1.58 

1.30 

1.57 

1.20 

1.07 

.88 

1.40 

1.35 

1.27 

1.36 

1.33 

1.21 

.93 
1.30 
1.22 
L48 
1.35 
1.30 
.71 
1.21 
. 1.30 
1.26 
1.44 
• 1.35 

1.41 

1.00 

1.34 
*97 

1.28 
1.24 
1.18 
1.44 
1.24 

1. 53 
I ;74 

1.20 

.93 

1.85 

1.39 

L40 

1.00 

1.54 
, .95 

1.28 

1.30 



Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 



The major reason for the low wages received hy farmworkers is 
the weakness of their bargaining position. This weakness basipaUy 
stems from an unfavorable supply-demand relationship as revealed by 
the unemployment rate. In 1965, all experienced wage and salary- 
workers had an unemployment rate of 4.2 percent while those in am- 
culture averaged 7.3 percent. Farmworkers also often have trouble 
moving up to higher paying jobs because thejy have relatively little 
education, few skills, or are members of minority groups. 

The gap between agricultural and nonagricultural earnings has 
continually widened during the posb-World War II period. Between 
1947 and 1964, hourly wages in agriculture increased only 64 percent 
w hil e wages jumped 108 percent in retail trade, 107 percent m manu- 
facturing, and 131 percent in contract construction. This differential 
has increased despite the fact that output per mp-hour in agnculture 
was 2.7 times as great in 1964 as in 1947, while in nonagricultural 
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Distributim of male and female farm and nonfarm residents aged U and over by 

income level, United States, 1965 



Total money income ' 



Persons aged 14 and over: * 

Total (thousands) - 

With income (thousands) . 



Income recipients: 
Percent distribution: 
Total 



$1 to $499 or less. 

$500 to $999 

$1,000 to $1,499. . 
$1,500 to $1,999.. 
$2,000 to $2,499.. 
$2,500 to $2,999.. 
$3,000 to $3,499.. 
$3,500 to $3,999.. 
$4,000 to $4,499.-. 
$4,500 to $4,999.. 
$5,000 and over.. 



Median income. 



Males 


Females 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


4,360 


60,276 


4,133 


66,858 


3,958 


55,214 


1,994 


40,229 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


14.3 


7.4 


38.9 


19. a 


9.2 


5.7 


22.0 


17.1 


11.0 


5.5 


9.8 


11.6 


8.2 


4.3 


5.5 


7.5 


7.4 


5.0 


4.8 


7.4 


5.6 


4.0 


4.2 


5.4 


6.2 


4.9 


3.3 


6.5 


5.3 


3.9 


2.8 


4.7 


6.1 


4.9 


1.8 


4.6 


4.0 


.4.1 


2.1 


3. 5 


22.7 


50.4 


5.0 


12.6 


$2,490 


$5,040 


$752 


$1, 636 



J From all sources, 1965. 

« As of March 1966. totoi- 

Note.— Due to rounding, figures may not add to totals. 

Source: Median Income of Persons Up in 1965, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, series 
P-60, No. 50, Aug. 26, 1966. 

industiTBS it was only 1.6 times as ^eat. One American farmworl^r 
today feeds more than two and a half times the number of people he 
did 20 years ago. And the increased worker productivity of U.S. 
industry has been outstripped by agriculture by two and a half times. 
In addition, although total farm production expenses increased 4 
percent between 1964 and 1965, outlays for hired farm labor decreased 
by 1 percent, or by about $38 million. In 1965 hu’ed farm labor 
expenses accounted for 9 percent of all farm production eimenditures, 
for a total of $2.8 billion, down 1 percent from 1964, even though farm 
wage rates increased 5.6 percent during the same period of time. 
Farm labor costs were more than offset by savings caused by increased 
mechanization and more effective use of manpower. 

Agriculture is no longer the family farm operation that it was 25 
years ago. Rapid mechanization and increased growth in the size of 
our Nation’s farms has in many ways made apiculture similar to our 
Nation’s other large industries. For example, between 1940 and 1965, 
the size of the average American farm increased from 175 acres to 
342 acres. The value of assets used in agricultural production on the 
avera,ge farm has also increased from $6,000 in 1949^ to $60,000 in 
1965 Between 1940 and 1964, gross farm income increased from 
$11.1 to $42.2 billion. And since 1949 the average farmer has re- 
ceived a 40-percent gain in real income after allowing for the rise in 
the cost of uving. Yet the average farmworker today still earns a 
daily wage of under $9. No other segment of our population is so 
poorly paid yet contributes so much to our Nation’s health and 

The minimum wage bill extends coverage to approximately 33,000 
of the three and a half million farms in the United States. States in 
which less than 100 farms are covered are: Alaska, Delaware, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Vii^inia. 
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States in which 100 to 500 farms are covered arc: Connecticut, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 

States in which 500 to 1,000 farms are covered are: Alabama, 
Georma, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New Memco, 
New iork, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. • . . 

States in which 1,000 or more farms are covered are: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and Texas. 

Due to this sparsity of coverage, consideration should be given to 
lowering the 500 man-day test contained in Public Law 89-601. A 
300 man-day test would encompass only 67,000 farms and 572,000 
workers. A 200 man-day test would set minimum wage standards for 
110,000. or 3 percent of our Nation’s farms and 667,000 or 46 percent 
of our Nation’s farm work force. Even a 100 man-day test would not 
mean total coverage since only 232,000 or 7 percent of our Nation’s 
farms employing 867,000 or 60 percent of our Nation’s farmworkers 
would be covered. 

Consideration should also be given to ehmmatmg the exemption 
from minim mn wage coverage contained in Public Law 89-601 
affecting those hand harvest workers who are paid on a piece-rate basis 
who commute daily from their permanent residence to the farm on 
which they are employed and who were employed in agriculture for 
less than 13 weeks during the preceding calendar year. The exemp- 
tion for children under 16 who accompany their parents to the fields 
should also be eliminated. These exemptions make the task of the 
migrant worker in finding permanent farm employment even more 
difficult. By allowing lower wages to be paid to temporary farm- 
workers than those required to be jiaid to full-time workers, the 
minimum wage bill encourages discriminatory hiring practices by 
economy-minded employers. This exemption could thus cause even 
further unemployment among our Nation’s migrants. 

The provisions of Public Law 89-601 which exempt children under 
16 who accompany their parents to the fields from minimum wage 
coverage may also have an adverse affect on the '■mployment of adult 
migrant farmworkers. The possibility that a . I- or 15-year-old 
youth may be favored for employment because of the wage differential, 
could result in the taking of a much-needed job away from a family 

bread winner. . 

There may also exist a possibility of encouraging migrancy which 
might not occur without the exemption for youth accompan^ng a 
parent. For example, in home-based States such as Florida, Texas, 
and California, the exemption probably does not apply to a farm job 
to which the youth and parent commute daily from their home — 
inasmuch as they are not migrants in this context. The youth would 
receive the hourly minimum if greater than his piece-rate earnings, 
with the result that most employers would not hire him. If these 
individuals are working beyond daily commuting distance, however, 
they would be deemed migrants thereby making the youth exempt 
from the ho’ rly minimum wage. In consequence, some families in 
these home-based States, feeling in dire need of extra earnings by 
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their children, might decide to migrate to increase the job opportuni- 
ties of the younger age children. 

The inclusion by the 89th Congress of some farmworkers under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act is an historic first step toward improTing 
the economic conditions of our Nation’s migrant farmworkers. 
Continued efforts should be given to— , 

(a) Providing a gradual increase in agricultural minimum 
wages over a period, of years until the industrial minimum is 
rBAchsd * 

(b) Expanding coverage under the act’s provisions by gradually 
including those employees working on^ farms using, more than 
100 man-days of hired farm labor during a calendar, quarter of 

the preceding year; , ■; 

(c) Including under minimum wage coverage those employees 
who are paid on a piece-rate basis, commute daily from thev 
permanent residence to the farm pn which they are employed, 
and were employed in agriculture less than 13 weeks, during 

the preceding calendar year; ■, 

(d) Including under minimum wage coverage children under 
16 who are employed on the same farm as their parents. 

CHILD LABOR 

In addition to extending Federal minimum wage coverage to farm- 
workers for the first time, the Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments 
of 1966 made some progress in regulating child labor in agricultme 
outside of school hours. Under the new provisions of the act the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized to permit full-time students to be 
employed in agriculture for not more than 20 hours while attending 
school at rates lower than the statutory minimun^. The Secretary 
of Labor is also authorized to prohibit the employment of minors 
under the age of 16 in an occupation ^yhich he finds and declares to be 
particularly hazardous. This provision does not apply to a minor 
employed on a farm o^vned or operated by his parent. 

The prohibition against hazardous child labor is of considerable 
importance in protecting the health pd well being of our Nation’s 
youtR Of the 20 States reporting injuries to farmworkers dunng 
1964 1,400 were to children under 18, employed in agriculture. The 
California Department of Industrial Relations reports that each year 
500 children of school age in California suffer lost school time due to 
farm injuries. Of these children more than half are under 16. 

CONTINUING NEED 



The harmful employment of children in agriculture is one of the 
most unfortunate aspects of our present farm labor situation. Federal 
and State provisions presently regulate the emploj^ent of children m 
agriculture during school hours; however, only 10 States ^ also provide 
a minimum age for their employment outside of school hours. Excit- 
ing particularly harzardous work, today a child of any age when 



s Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Mssouri, Now Jersey, New York, Utah, and Wis- 
consin have laws regulating child labor in agriculture outside of school hours. 
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school is not in session may be employed in farmwork. This con- 
dition has all but disappeared from industry, yet approximately 
375,000 children between the ages of 10 and 13 perform hired farm 
labor. 

Migratory children, who comprise a significant semnent of the 
children employed in agriculture, are the most seriously affected by 
the absence of a meaningful child labor law. The most common reason 
tor their employment is the low wages paid to the family breadwinner 
which are not suflScient to meet minunum family expenses. Con- 
seq^uently, every available child works. 

Unlimited, arduous farmwork is also harmful to the health of 
young children. Dr. Hanson, late head of Columbia University’s 
School of Public Health, said, “Children in industry, whether indoors 
or out, show exaggerated form damage to growth.” In 1951 a sub- 
committee of the American Medical Association urged that a general 
14-year age minimum be set for employment. According to Dr. 
Charles Hendee Smith, professor of clinical diseases of children. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, long hours 
of tirmg work — as in factories or in beet or cotton fields — is harmful 
to children in two ways. First, a child early in life must grow and 
gain weight. Agricidtural labor such as the thinning, pulling, and 
topping of beets, picking of strawberries and cotton, etc., requires 
constant bending and stooping and frequent lifting. This excessive 
muscular activity expends the child’s energy whi^ should be used 
in the natural process of growth. Consequently, children who engage 
in such arduous labor become undernourished and undersized. 
Second, chronic fatigue lowers a child’s r^istance to disease. In- 
fections, wWch are everywhere lying in wait for the growing child, 
can find an easy victim in those wmo are oveifatigued and under- 
nourished. Agricultural labor is also detrimental to children when 
it interferes \\ith their educational progress. Such interference 
occurs when children of tender- years are compelled to work in the 
fields in the afternoons, during the regdar school term, Tather than 
engaging in recreational or study activities characteristic of a normal 
educational experience. 

Worse still, migrant children are not always covered by State 
compulsory education laws since they are, in many instances, non- 
reridents of the States in which they are employed. In addition, they 
have been found to already bc seriously behind their proper grade 
level because of the transient nature of their lives. Only one of every 
three farm wage workers has completed more than 8 years of schooling 
and only one in six have graduated from high school. One-fourth of 
our farmworkers have either never attended school or have not com- 
pleted more than 4 years of schooling. 

Under present law, there is great inducement for chil(^en to work 
even during school hours. Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz, 
testffying before the Migratory Labor Subcommittee in 19,65, re- 
ported: 

The degree of difficulty in this situation is, even under the 
school regulations which we have, investigations which have 
been made by the Wage and Hour Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor last year covering 2,562 farms disclosed that 
7,972 minors under 16 illegally were employed during school 
hours. 
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Twenty percent of that group, 1,578, were 9 years or 
younger. More than half, over 4,000, were 10 to 13 years of 
age. , 

The present exemption from the Fair Labor Standards Act of agri- 
cultural child labor outside of school hours should be narrowed so as 
to prevent employment of children in work which is ^trimental to 
their health and well-being. For this purpose, (1) a» /am employ- 
ment should be barred for the very young child; (2) the child of 
intermediate age should be permitted to work, with parental consent, 
within daily commuting distance of his permanent home ; and (3) the 
child over 14 should be permitted to work without any distance 

limitation; and .... ■ ^ 

No limitation, however, should be placed on the employment of 
children by their parents, or someone standing in the place of a 
parent, on the home farm. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

Public Law 89-750, amendments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, for the first time provides Federal ^ants to 
the States for educational assistance and construction of school 
facilities for migrant children within the framework of our regular 
school systems. Under the act funds are available for the coptruc- 
tion of school facilities, the hiring of extra teachers, the purchase of 
textbooks and for summer school programs m home-based States and 
along the migrant stream for the education of children of ^gratory 
farmworkers. The Commissioner of Education is authorized to, paake 
grants to State educational agencies in order to design speciM programs 
to meet the educational deficiencies which axe npw prevalent} ^ong 
migrant children. In the event that State educational agencies are 
unable or unwilling to carry out the programs authorized under- the 
act, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to contract witn 
public or nonprofit private organizaticms in order to carry out the 
programs which are authorized for the ^ucation of migrant chil^en. 

The provisions of Public Law 89-750 affecting , migrant children 
are as follows: 

AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
(Public Law 89-750) 

[89th Cong., H. R. 13161] 

[November 3, 1966] 

PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR ASSISTANCE 
IN EDUCATING MIGRATORY CHILDREN OP MIGRATORY 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Section 203(a) as used in this Act^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

“(6) A State educational agency which has submitted and 
had approved an application under section 205(c) for any 
fiscal year shall be entitled to receive a grant for that year 
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under this title for establishing or improving programs for 
migratory children of migratory agricultural workers. The 
maximum total of grants which shall be available for use m 
any State for any fiscal year shall be an amount equal to the 
Federal percentage of the average per pupil expenditme m 
the United States multiplied by (A) the estimated mmber of 
such migratory children aged five to seventeen, mclusiye, who 
reside in the State full time, and (B) the full-time eqmvalent 
of the estimated number of such migratory chil^en aged 
five to seventeen, inclusive, who reside in the State part 
time, as determined by the Comnussioner m accordance with 
regulations. For purposes of this paragraph, the average 
per pupil expenditure^ in the United States shall be the 
aggregate current expenditures, duimg the second fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the computation is 
made, of all local educational agencies (as defined m section 
303(6) (A)) in the United States (including only the fifty 
States and the District of Columbia), plus any direct cun-ent 
expenditures by States for operation of local education^ 
agencies (without regard to the sources of funds frcm which 
either of such expenditures are made), divided by the aggre- 
gate number of children in average daily attendance to 
whom such agencies provided free public education durmg 
such preceding year.” 

Section 205 as used in this Act — 

♦ ♦ * * * 
“(c)(1) A State educational agency or a combination of 
such agencies may apply for a grant for any fiscal year under 
this tiSe to establish or improve, either directly or through 
local educational agencies, programs of education for 
tory children of ■ migratory agricultural workers. The 
ComniissioiiBr may approv© such an application only upon 

his determination — ' , , , , . j 

■ ’ “(A) that payments will be used for programs and 

- ‘ projects (including the acquisition of equipment &nd 
■ where necessary the construction of school facilities) 
which are designed to meet the special educational 
. needs of migratory children of migratory agricultural 
workers, and to coordinate these programs and projects 
with similar programs and projects in other States, 
including the transmittal of pertment information with 
respect to school records of such Cj^drenj 

“(B) that in planning and carrying out programs and 
projects there has been and will be appropriate coordina- 
tion with programs administered under part B of title 
III of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; and 
“(C) that such programs and projects will be ad- 
ministered and earned out in a manner consistent with 
the basic objectives of clauses (1) (B) and (2) through (8) 
of subsection (a), and of section 206(a). 
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The Commissioner shall not finally disapprove an application 
of a State educational agency under this paragraph except 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing to the 
State educational agency. 

“(2) If the Commissioner determines^ that a State is un- 
able or unwiQing to conduct educational programs for 
migratory children of migratorjr agricultural workers, ^ or 
that it would result in more efficient and economic admini- 
stration, or that it would add substantially to the weKare or 
educational attainment of such children, he may make 
special arrangements with other public or nonprofit private 
agencies to carry out the purposes of this subsection in one or 
more States, and for this purpose he may set aside on an 
equitable basis and use all or part of the maximum total of 
grants avaLable for such State or States.” 

Continuing Need 



The educational deficiencies incuired because of the migratory way 
of life are clearly evidenced by available statistics. Over 30 percent 
of all migrant chil^en have less than 8 years of education and 40 
percent have less than 11 years. The median educational attainment 
of all farmworkers is 9.9 years as compared to 12.2 years for workers 
in all other occupations. 



Changes in the educational distribution of employed farmworkers and all employed 
workers, 18 years of age and over, October 1962 to March 1966 



■ 


Farm occupations i 


All occupations 


October 
1052 s 


March 

1965 


October 

10522 


March 

1965 


rPnfAl 


^320 

100.0 


3,457 

100.0 


. , 58,010 
100.0 


67,760 

100.0 


Percent distributions by years of school completed: 


Tjpss than 8 vears 


42.5 

38.0 

14.4 

3.6 

1.5 


30.8 

40.7 

22.3 

4.5 

1.6 


19.7 

36.8 
26.0 

8.4 

8.1 


11.1 

30.6 

35.7 
10.6 
12.0 


8 to 11 vears 


io vears- - 


18-lfi vfiars. 


16 years or more 


UTAHInn cnlinnl vAar<? ftniTinlfttfid 


8.8 


0.9 


11.3 


12.2 





1 Includes farmers, farm managers, laborers, and foremen. 

* Excludes persons not reporting years of school completed. 

• Includes persons reporting no school years completed. 

Source: Educational attainment of workers in March 1966, “Monthly Labor Review," Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, March 1966. 

In enacting Public Law 89-750, the Congress authorized expendi- 
ture of over $40 million in fiscal 1967 to upgrade the educational 
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achievements of migrant children. On a State by State basis alloca- 
tions were to be as follows: 



Estimated cost of migratory children amendments * 



United States and Amount 
outlying areas $40, 394, 401 

50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 40, 394, 401 

Alabama 414, 381 

Alaska - 

Arizona li 099, 310 

Arkansas 450, 042 

California. — 5, 894, 288 

Colorado 1> 082, 192 

Connecticut 238, 453 

Delaware 151,678 

Florida 4, 796, 642 

Georgia 430,309 

Hawaii 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico. 



Amount 
$417, 471 
426, 981 
138, 365 
31, 144 
4,279 
986, 859 
531, 111 



Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

I^entucky. 
touisiana. 
Maine. 



504, 960 
382, 761 
299, 077 
40, 654 
468, 348 
313, 341 
476, 906 
3,828 
146, 686 
133, 610 



New York li 179, 428 

North Carolina-.--- $44, 452 

North Dakota 513, 281 

Ohio — - 746, 504 

Oklahoma 563, 206 

Oregon - 838, 271 

Pennsylvania 340, 681 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 371, 112 

South Dakota 16, 880 

Tennessee- 133,610 

Texas.. 9, 798, 692 

Utah 119,821 

Vermont ^ 2, 615 

Virginia ^22, 464 

Washington 1> 006, 591 

West Vu’ginia 71, 322 

Wisconsin 326, 892 

Wyoming 369, 923 

District of Columbia. 



Maryland 

Massachusetts _ . 

Michigan 2, 170, 328 — 

Minnesota 150, 965 

Mississippi 544, 187 Outlymg areas 

1 Estimated on the basis of estimated mlgatory children of mlgatory workers (FTE 1965) and 60 percent 
national averts CE per pupil In ADA, 1964-65. 

The Congress, however, appropriated only sbgbtly oy^ $7 miUjon 
for this purpose thus severely bmiting the act’s provisions for the 
improved education of migrant children. Estimated grants for 
migrant education in fiscal 1967 ''re as follows: , 
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ed. Title I, Assistance for Educationally Deprived OJaiiaren. 



Estimated State grants for fiscal year 1967 



United States and 
outlying areas.. 

50 States and District of 
Columbia 

Alabama - 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



Migratory 

children 

$7, 058, 601 



7, 058, 601 



72, 410 

'"192,’ 5% 
78, 641 
1, 029, 980 
189, 104 
41, 668 
26, 504 
838, 175 
75, 193 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 



88, 238 
66, 884 
52, 261 
7, 104 
81, 841 
54, 754 
83, 335 
582 

25, 632 

23, 347 ^ , 

379, 248 Outlymg parts and 

26, 380 Bureau of Indian 

95, 093 Affairs 

72, 949 



Texas 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia. 



Migratory 

children 



$74, 611 
24, 178 
5, 442 
748 
172, 446 
92, 808 
206, 096 
147, 560 
89, 691 
130, 446 
98, 416 
146, 482 
59, 531 



64, 849 
2, 950 
23, 347 
1, 712, 244 
20, 938 
457 
73, 822 
175, 894 
12, 463 
57, 122 
64, 641 



76 - 248—67 4 
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Funds should be made available to carry out the congressional 
intent of Public Law 89-750 in providing adequate financial assistance 
to the States for the education of children of migratory agricultural 
worlccrs* 

States and rural communities, with their already severely stramed 
budgets, cannot be expected without adequate Federal help t 9 con-* 
struct school facilities and hire extra teachers for the education of 
migrant children. Especially for those who axe only present m the 
area for short periods of time during the year. Yet adequate sohool- 
ing for migrant children is even more important than it is to the average 
child; education being one of the major avenues through which poverty 
can be overcome. Not only does retardation reduce the possibility 
of social and psychological enrichment, but it also places significant 
limitations on occupational adjustment, job retraining and success in 
life. Unless adequate educational levels are achieved, one of the root 
causes of poverty ^vill remain operational. For the migrant child even 
more than for his city counterpart education is the springboard to 
advancement and the opportunity for a better way of fife. Without 
adequate educational opportunities these children will be faced vith 
continued high incidents of poverty, unemployment, dissatisfaction 
for teenagers and adults and an extensive dram on our general economy 
and on community welfare and school programs in particular. 

HEALTH 

The Migrant Health Act, currently in its fif th year of operation, was 
enacted in 1962 as Public Law 89-692 with an appropriation ceiling of 
$3 million annually for a 3-year period. Because of its widely recog- 
nized success in upgrading the health of the migrant farm family, the 
act was extended by Pubhc Law 89-109 for an additional 3 years with 
increasing authorizations. This extension carried the program through 
June 30, 1968, with authorizations of $7 million for fiscal year 1906, 
$8 million for fiscal year 1967, and $9 million for fiscal year 1968.^ 

During the past year, grants have been awarded to 26 new projects, 
bringing the total number of projects to 94. These projects are located 
in 36 States and Puerto Rico. In addition, the number of migrants 
having ready access to project services at some time during the crop 
season has increased from less than 100,000 during the first year of the 
act’s existence to a current estimate of 260,000. 

Projects funded under the act vary in nature and scope of service. 
They provide medical diagnosis and treatment, immunization, family 
planning, prenatal care, and other preventive and cmative sendees. 
Nursing services in migrant family health service clinics, at day care 
centers, at schools where migrant children are in attendance, and in 
migrant labor camps, are £Uso provided. In addition, nui’ses and 
nurses aids axe used for fieldwork in early case finding, clinic referrals, 
and followup care. Sanitation services to upgrade the health and 
safety of the migrant in his living a.nd worfing environment are 
available under the act. Health education programs and dental 
services are also provided for migrant workers and their famihes.^ 

Programs under the act stress flexibility in the scheduling of services 
so as to make them available at times and places where migrants 
can effectively be reached. Night clinics axe frequently held at 
points where migrant workers are concentrated and health aids work 
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in migrant labor camps in order to bring service to people Ol-accus- 
tomea to seeking and using medical care. Through these projects 
the health status, the personal hedth practices, and the environinent 
of migrant workers and their families have been greatly improved. 

(See pp. 57 of app. B for a January 1, 1967, computation of 
migrant health prefects, the services which they provide, and their 
directors listed by State.) 

Continuing Need 

Estimates of the total migrant population range from 1 million to 
more than 3 milhon including workers and their families, ihe 
migrant family carries his health problems into 48 of the 50 St^p, or 
into nearly 1,000 of the nearly 3,000 counties in the United States. 
The health and available health care of these citizens is far below the 

national norm. . . i • i j j 

Traditionally rejected by the same communities which demand 
their services, migrants are further handicapped by financial impover- 
ishment which makes them unable to pay for necessary medical 
attention. Legal restrictions against providing services to non- 
residents bar the migrant and his dependents from most ol the health 
and welfare services offered to other citizens. • • j * i 
An important gap in services under the act is m dental care, 
especially for adults. Under present appropriations, services have been 
limited to examination and treatment of chi’ :en with only emergency 
rehef of pain available for adults. The faJure to provide at least 
limited restorative care for adults means more and more emergency 

extractions. , . , . . 

Lack of appropriations has also caused a gap m geo^aphim 
project coverage. At present, only an estiniated one-fourth of the 
total migrant population has access to Migrant Health Act project 
services. Even for this portion of the migrant population, the care 
is intermittent and accessible only ff the migrant happens to hve and 
work in a county where a project is in operation. At present, oiuy 
one-third of the counties with a,n infiux of migrants at the peak of the 
crop season are covered by projects funded under the act. 

In each year since the origination of the program, requeste for 
assistance under the Migrant Health Act have exceeded available 
funds. The total appropriation during the first 4 years of the act s 
existence amounts to $9,250,000 in contrast to the $16 milhon author- 
ized by the Congress. This lack of adequate func^g has forced 
migrant projects to muster nearly 40 percent of their support from 
sources other than Migrant Health Act grants. Projects rely upon the 
resources of other Federal programs for services where migrant 
patients are ehgible and upon local community resources for staff, 
special equipment, publicity, and other essential items. ^ 

There IS therefore urgent need for increased Federal appropriations 
if we are to provide for (1) the expansion of present project services 
to include hospitalization and other needed service^ Such expansion 
will add to the value of diagnostic service now offered and will en- 
courage the development of new projects where they are needed; 
and (2) an increased number of health projects both in home-base 
areas and in commu n ities along the migrant stream so that the migrant 
family will have the opportunity for uninterrupted clinical service. 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (Public Law 88-452), in 
authorizing migratory labor programs in education, child day care, 
sanitation, and housing, carried out some of the earlier important 
recommendations of the Migratory Labor Subcommittee.^ It is 
important to note that outside of the Economic Opportunity Act 
there are virtually no alternative programs for migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers. Even within the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
resources available to migrant farmworkers are severely limited. 
Secause of their mobility they do not, for instance, fit re^ily iBi'O ^be 
structures of existing community programs designed basically for 
residents or for the more easily reached urban poor. 

The goals of the Office of Economic Opportunity’s migrant pro^ams 
Are to bring some stability to the seasonal worker’s life and to bring 
him inside the American society by providing educational programs 
leading to more skilled jobs, making his movement from unskiUed 
farm labor into more skilled jobs possible; by providing contmmty of 
educational services to migrant and seasonal farmworker children; 
by making it possible for migrant and seasonal farmworkers to settle 
in permanent, decent housing; and by providing community services 
otherwise unavailable to the farmworker. j j • 

During fiscal year 1966, 96 migrant projects were funded m 35 
States serving 150,000 migrant farmworkers. In the first 6 months of 
fiscal year 1967, 11 additional projects in 10 States, serving 68,045 
fioigratits, were put into operation. States receiving projects and the 
aniounts awarded in fiscal year 1966 may be found in appendix C at 

fiscal year 1966 the Office of Economic Opportunitv budgeted 
$25,600,000 for migrant projects. However, because of the great 
heei for expanded services, $9,500,000 in additional fundswas made 
available by the Director from his discretionaiy fund. During the 
first 6 months of fiscal year 1967, an additional $11,174,500 was al- 
located for migrant projects. , , i 

Office of Economic Opportunity projects are not only meeting 
the needs of the migrant but have brought about a new awaren^s on 
the part of both public and private agencies of their responsibilities 
to this segment of our population. In many States cooperative plan- 
ning between growers and workers has occurred for tha first time. 
'Vhierever possibla, migrants themselves have been drawn upon to 
give their point of view and in most projects migl’ants actively par- 
ticipate, being hired for a variety of subprofessional and community 

aid jobs. 

Education 

Migrant and seasonal farmworkers are for the most part a family 
group and therefore many of the Office of Economic Opportunity s 
migrant projects include provisions for both adult and child education. 
These provisions include preschool programs to teach mothers about 
child development, remedial education, and elementary school work. 
Other programs provide training at the high school level and em- 
phasize special work in English for those of non-English heritage. 
ProgTEms Ere eIso EVEilEblc in vocEtionEl cducEtion so thEt^ lErm- 
workers ced seek End obtEin EltemEtive employment opportunities. 
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The educational deficiencies incurred because of the migratory way 
of hfe are clearly evidenced by the fact that only one of every three 
farm wageworkers has completed more than 8 years of sch^hng and 
only one^ in six has graduated from high school. One-fourth of our 
Nation^s farmworkers have either never attended school or have not 

completed more than 4 years of schooling. j i. + 1 , A/r;«r.or,+ 

Many of the educational programs sponsored by the Migrant 
Branch of the Office of Economic Opportunity mclude educational 
training for adults. These programs cover citizenship and consumer 
education as well as basic education and skilled ]ob training. Pro- 
grams stress the use and understanding of language and arithmetic 
which are essential to increased job opportunities. Citizenship 
training is also an important phase of the adult education pro^ams 
under OEO and include orientation to the community m which the 

migrant lives and works. j. 

In addition, farmworker educational centers have been estabhslied 
in home-based States where agricultural workers experience serious 
unemployment during the off season. Such centers are also hemg 
established in States where workers are idle either because they are 
nloved for only a few hours each day or are awaiting the ripenmg ot the 
crops or the opening of canneries. These programs vary frona supple 
language courses to those which prepare the worker to enter into 
vocational education programs includmg those conducted under th^ 
Manpower Development and Training Act. Subjects covered range 
from basic education in readipg, writmg, and axithmetic to child care, 
nutrition, rudiments of home repairing, homebuildmg, homemalong, 
health, credit, and auto maintenance. 

Day Care for Children 

Day care and preschool programs accounted for 16 percent of the 
total expenditure of migrant program funds during fiscal yefl,r 4966 
and are currently serving over 25,000 migrant chddren. These 
programs are specificaUy tailored to help the mi^ant child escape 
from the poverty which has handicapped his parents. Day care and 
preschool migrant programs are characterized by their specm desi^ 
t^o serve migrant needs and by their long-day schedules to enable 
continuous care of young children who wouW othmyise be unattended 
while their parents work in the fields. In addition to supervised 
child care these programs provide nourishing food for children and a 
DrosTftni of modicEl oxEiniiiEtioiis End liGElth. H66ds including 
■priate immunization. The programs also prorude many educatoomu 
activities such as basic language skills in addition to supervised 
play and rest periods. 

Housing and Sanitation 

One of the most critical needs of the agricultural w(nker and his 
familv is that of decent housing and sanitation. The Senate boin- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in its report , on the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1966 (S. 2164) recognized this fact that 
inadequate attention had in the past been given to trie aevelopment 
of permanent housing for migratory farmworkers who did not possess 
adequate financial resources to obtain loans for homes through other 
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public and private agencies. In its report the committee urged OEO 
to give some financial assistance to migrant farmworkers to at least 
enable them to qualify for such loans. 

The committee report stated: ^ ^ ^ • o « 

For example, a nonprofit corporation in California (Seu- 
Help Enterprises, Inc.) which is assisting in the erection of 
ownership housing for seasonal farmwor&rs, has discovered 
that some of the workers, althou^ gainfully emplcyed, have 
a repayment expectation under Farmers Home Administra- 
tion criteria to qualify for a $5,500 loan when in fact they 
need a $7,000 loan to acquire the land and construction 
materials to become a homeowner. In such cases, the 
director is authorized to make a grant to the worker to 
attain the needed $7,000. The grant would not be made 
directly to the worker, but rather would be deposited in a 
building account supervised by the FHA. The committee 
expects that such grants should not exceed $1,500 for any 
individual. . . 

Self-help housing projects in addition to providing decent housing, 
gives the migrant the dignity and sense of belonging to the community 
as a homeowner. These projects have proven to be valuable aids 
to vocational retraining since the migrant in building his own home 
broadens his sldll base and learns a new trade. The community 
also benefits from these projects by bringing the migrant onto its 
tax rolls and by having another citizen with a vital mterest in the 
community’s future and general welfare. 

Sanitation projects funded by the Office of Economic Opportumty 
have stressed the employment of migrant aids to make other migrants 
living in labor camps aware of good sanitation practices and the pro- 
visions of local and State sanitary codes. 

Grants have also been made to establish and expand rest stop 
facilities. At these facilities families find a place to stop during the 
day to clean up, rest, cook their meals, or to spend the mght in com- 
fortable surroundings instead of in cars. These projects provide a 
much-needed service for migrant famihes who travel long distances 
but cannot afford to pay for the accommodations used by most travelers. 

Vista Volunteers 

A volunteer corps called VISTA has been established by another 
part of the Economic Opportunity Act. Like the migratory worker 
programs in the act, VISTA is based on legislation developed and 
recommended by the Subcommittee on Minatory Labor. These 
volunteers play an important role in the devdopment and operation 
of OEO programs for migrant and seasonal agricultural workers by 
living and working in migrant labor camps. VISTA volunteers in 
this way bring much-needed help to the migrant in the fields of edu- 
cation, child care,^ sanitation and practical day-to-day assistance in 
everyday community living. 

The war on poverty has made an admirable start in its efforts to 
improve the lives of migrant farmworkers. However, the amount of 
funds and trained personnel necessary to meet the problems presented 
are still lacking. For fiscal year 1967 only $33 million has been 
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aiitlinri/ed for miffrant worker projects as compared to $35 nulUon 
aSuX spent in fi^al year 1966. During the coming year, funds for 
migrant worker projects under the war on poverty should be at 
Sliihfod 3that these programs of demonstrated value may be m- 
“d in sXM wt t« a greater number of 

migrant farm families. 

FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR REGISTRATION ACT 
Public Law 88-582, requiring Federal registration of farm labor 

rfoHnfr anv Calendar year for interstate agricultural employment, 
S apply for a oitifiLte of registratipn through the Department of 
Lbor’s Itate Employment Sei-vice or >n " at the offices 

^ 4 ? Iflhnr comimssioner. As oi UctoDer oi, lyoo, 

apphcations had been ffled for registration under the Mt 
to 1,870 registrations during the same penod in 1965. Ultima W, 
the Department of Labor estimates that between 8,000 and 12,00 

farm lauor contractors wiU be registered. ^ i? + 1 , on+ /.nritiTniPt; 

^e enforcement of the registration provisio^ of the act cqntmues 

•d «« Set Sdtr"\fW t%"f Jom ^fee“of 

povmM by t^S*°sta§'TthrLabor DepMtment’s Farm Labra 
SrSto/Registration Section being limited to five professional 

®“^teiie act's provisions, the crew Mer is required to submit (o) 
information concerning his conduct and method of opraation as a 
iorS^nbor contractor- (&) satisfactory assurances as to his coverage 
bT^S on the\ehicles he us^ to transport 

Siant wmSrand (c) a set of his fingerprints m registratmn 
SSte may be rejected, revoked, or suspended if the crew leadw 
fSs tonerform any of the above requirements or comimts certain acts 
S mllf^SS suJh as (a) knowingly giving^^ ““f 

of ^ ' 

miCTant ’ \ ..q«« qcq investigations have been made into 

Smce Januaiw 1, 1966, oao mvra^ percentage 

suspected teadem to tie act but .wEo 

^ i^Med^to rerister Other frequent violations included the failure 
to pS anTmZidn insurZ and to keep adequate pajroU 
records Investigations also indicated that some contractom had 
fS to dSe tZorkers at the time of their reermtment mfoimar 
tinn MneSng the area of employment, the crops and operations on 

wffich workers® might be employ^, the tea^P”‘"X“ser^^^^^ 
to be provided, and the wages to be paid workers for their servic . 
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The Labor Department has thus far forwarded 54 cases to its 
Sohcitor’s ofiSce for consideration of legal action. Most of these 
cases involve the failure to register, the keeping of adequate payroll 
records and, in some instances, failure to make proper disclosures. 
Only two crew leaders have requested hearings. In one case the crew 
leader was charged with failm’e to have purchased t^ reqmred in- 
surance. The omer involved the refusal of the Labor Department to 
issue a certificate of registration. Decisions in these cases are pending. 

During the first year of the administration of the act, the major 
problem encountered was the inability of many farm labor contractOTs 
to obtain and pay for the required liability insurance because the 
standard commercial liability insurance policy excludes employees. 
Since many migrant workers are considered employees of the contrac- 
tor, the standard liability insurance policy did not meet the insurance 
requirements of the act. This problem has been met by the develop- 
ment of a farm labor contractor liability endorsement and a fann 
labor contractor automobile liability certificate of insurance. An 
accident pohcy has also been developed to add flexibmty to the 



insurance program. u 

At the present time, an applicant for registration has three alterna- 
tives in meeting the requirements of the act: n-l r 

(1) The crew leader can purchase the basic automobile ha- 
bility insurance with a farm labor contractor liabilitv epdorse- 
ment which covers the passengers. This alone is sumoient to 
meet the requirements of the act. The regional administrator 
of the Department of Labor has only to make certain that the 
farm labor contractor automobile liability certificate of instance 
with the nassenger hazard included has been submitted by the 



^?2) He can purchase the automobile habihty insmance with 
the passenger hazard excluded, plus an accident pohcy.,, Again, 
he submits along with his other documents the Farm Labor 
Contractor Automobile Liabihty Certificate of Insurance, show- 
ing the passenger hazard excluded, and the Farm Labor Conr 
tractor Standard Accident Pohcy Certificate of Insurance. 

(3) He can purchase a surety bond which assures payment 
of any habihty up to $50,000 for damage inflicted on persons or 
property arising out of an accident involvmg the farm labor 

contractor and his vehicle. ^ , . . , . . • t 

No certificate of registration authorizing transportation of 
migrant workers will be issued until the fann labor contractor 
has compiled with the financial responsibihty or insurance re- 
quirements of the act. . . ■ l j 

During the past year, the Crew Leader Registration Act has caused 
a lessening of the abuses most frequently attributed to crqw l^eaders 
which have been described above. Of equal importpce is the tact 
that American farmworkers are for the first time receiving protection 
during their travels in the migrant stream by the comprehensive 
liabihty insurance coverage provided for by the provisions ot the act. 

Continued efforts must be made to lessen the costs to the crew 
leader of the insurance provisions of the act. Additional staff must 
also be made available to the Labor Department in order to assure the 
registration of farm laW contractors when they are subject to the 
act’s provisions. 
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Special attention should be given to the act’s provisions protecting 
migrant workers from exploitation and abase by irresponsible crew 
leaders including collecting wages from employers and then abandon- 
ing workers without paying them, faiUng to pay agreed u^n wages, 
making improper deductions from workers earnings, and failing to 
forward OADI and income tax deductions to the proper authorities. 

THE HOUSING ACT OF 1965 

The Housing Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-117) was intended by the 
Congress as a major step in solving our Nation’s farm labor I>roblems. 
Section 1005 of the act increased from $10 milhon to $50 milhon the 
total appropriation authorized through 1969 for Federal assistance for 
the construction of low-rent housing for Amencan farmworker. 
Under the act, the Farmers Home Admmistration, an agency of the 
U S Department of Agriculture, is authorized to make grants of up 
to* two-thirds of the cost of providing decent, safe, and sanita^ low- 
rent housing for American farmworkers. These fimds are to be used 
to pay the cost of building, buying, or repamng houses and related 
faculties. (PoUcies and procedures under this act are available upon 
request from the Farmers Home Administration.) 

To be ehgible for a grant, an applicant inust 

(1) Be a State or pohtical subdivision or a public or broa^y 
based nonprofit organization which intends to provide the housmg 

as a community service; ^ • t + 

(2) Be unable to provide the necessary housmg from ts own 
resources or with credit from other resources, including a farm 
labor housing loan which is provided for under another section 

(3) Have initial operatmg capital and, after the project is 
completed, have the operatmg income necessary for a sound 

operation; . , , 4. 

(4) Possess the legal capacity to contract for the grant. 

Kental charges under these grants must be approved by the Fac- 
ers Home Administration and must be withm the farmworker s abihty 
to pay. In determining ehgibihty for occupancy, the act provides 
that mere will be no discrimination due to race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. Housing constructed must be adequate but modest 
and may include single-family units, apartments, or dormitq^-type 
structures. Related facihties such as community rooms, kitchens, 
dining areas, and child-care facihties may also be financed through 

^^TL^mp^rovement in farm labor housing and thus the fulfilment of 
the congressional intent to ease our Nation’s farm^ labor problems by 
making farmwork more attractive, especiaUy to mi^anb fannworkers 
has not been met. This failure is due to the fact that for fiscal 1965 
“ and again in 1966 only $3 million was appropriated for farm labor 
■ housmg , grants under the act. The need for appropriations many 

times over this amount is obvious. . , 1 • j.i. u 4. 

The subcommittee during its field trips and hearmgs throughout 
the Nation has found that in many areas of the country American 
farmworkers, both single males and those with families, are reluctant 
to work in our Nation’s fields because of the lack of adequate housmg. 
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A survey made in Fresno, Calif, in April of 1963 showed that migrant 
workers, in seeking employment, felt that although high wages were 
of primary considiration, both single male and family workers elt 
that housing was the second most important consideration m seeking 
employment, coming ahead of length of the workday, quality of food 
provided, type of work, and so forth. 

Characteristics of a good place to work, migrant workers' opinions, 
by order of importance 



Order of preference 



7 

8 

loiriiiiiii"! 

11 

12 






Single workers 



Pay 

Housing 

Food 

Length of workday..,. 

Fairness 

Foreman's interest — 
Work period (weeks).. 

Kind of work.... 

Foreman's directions. 

Incentive pay 

Travel distance 

Spare time 



Family men 



Pay. 

Housing. 

Length of workday. 
Fairness. 

Foreman's interest. 
Work period (weeks). 
Kind of work. 
Incentive pay. 
ForeinaiVs directions. 
Travel distance. 
Food. 

Sparc time. 



sou™: M«:aim.ory, John »Motl,.tl.n ,1 DomBtlo S«:s.nol Form Workoto,” VogetoWo Cop. Sorlc 
127, University of California, Davis, California, April 1963. 

In its own interviews of farmworkers throughout the country, the 
subcommittee staff has found that numerous workers place housing 

even ahead of wages in making a job selection. a j or, 

The lack of adequate housing for ftnunworkers has consitituted an 
insurrmountable barrier to both Federal and ^tate.f cruitment m 
Sims. This is especially true in States such as Californja, Colorado, 
lexas, Florida, and Arizona, which prior to the expiratiop of 
Law^78 made extensive use of foreign farmworkers. Most foreign 
farmworkers traveled without their families and could be iioused m 
barrack-type structures, = dormitory style, which generally were not 
cqS^ped with sanitation, cooking, and other facilities, required by 
fmnilies In most of these areas, existing family housing has been 
fSJmd to be deteriorated and without adequate sanitation fac^ 

Only in isolated instances has housing f 

been constructed to meet minimum standards of health, safety, and 
Staff ^ ft is urgently recommended that Congress promptly 
appropriate adequate funds to carry out the low-rent housing program 
authorized by Public Law 89-117. 

PROBLEMS CALLING FOR BASIC LEGISLATION 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Neither Federal nor State laws provide meaningful coUective- 
bargaining rights for agricultural workers. The National Labox 
Relations Act specifically exempts the agricultmal worker rom its 
provisions. However, the remainder of our Nation s work force, 
with the exception of domestics, are covered by the act. 

The migratory worker, because of his brief periods of employment, 
is onracuMv hard hit by this exemption. His contmuous mobility 
an§ the rapid fluctuations in demands for farm labor detnmentafly 
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affect his bargaining position with prospective employers. The 
disadvantages to the farmworker which flow from this exemption^ 
best illustrated by the fact that hourly earnings of manufacturing 
workers, who, in the main, are covered by the act s provisions, were 
S2 61 an hour in 1965 while farmworkers received $1.14 an hour. 
In almost every State, earnings of workers engaged m manufacturmg 
were 100 percent higher than those employed m apiculture. 

Until recently, efforts to unionize farmworkers ^ave all failed and 
have in some cases been accompanied by considerable violence siimlar 
t that which accompanied attempts to unionize ^ workers 
before the enactment of the National Labor Relations Act. 

For example, in 1933 a strike of grape workers m Lodi, Cahf., 
resultedT^olence, community disorganization, and a crop that 
I-ottfd on the vine. Last fall, 32 years later, grape workers again 
s?ruck, this time in Delano, Cahf a few 

obiectives of the workers were the same as m 1933, higner wages, 
uSo^rfcogm^^ and better working conditions. The growers 
position was also, at first, unchanged— a refusal to negotiate wth 
the workers. The lack of orderly procedures, pr 9 vided by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act which recognizes the rights of workers to 
oro-anize and bargain collectively with then; employers, has un- 
doubtedly prolonged this labor dispute. . This dispute now m its 
second JeJ contmues to cause comihumty unrest and the loss of 
3oy4nt and worker productivity. On the other hand, if agri- 
cultural workers were not excluded from National Labor Relations 
Act coverage the issues of union recopition and the right of j?-™- 
wpkerl^^^^^^^ collectively would Lve been mlmediately adjudi- 

cated by the National Labor Relations Board without the chaos, 
costly work stoppages and community frictions which have developed. 
At nresent some progress has been made resultmg m a partial settle- 
meS; of the Delano dispute with some of the larger growers, but only 
after a special mediator was brought into the picture by the Governor 

“‘Sem 1930 and 1948 therehave been over 380 agriciUtural strikes 
in 33 States involving over 300,000 workers. California alone 
counted for over half the strikes and nearly three-fourths of the 
strikers Since 1948 numerous additional attempts have been made 
to organize farmworkers in order to gain incre^ed wag^ and employer 
recognition of the union as the worker’s agent for collective bargammg. 
Agam most of these efforts have failed, largely because of the chaotic 
structure of the farm labor market and because the low income of the 
farmworker and his short periods of employment make it of 
importance for him not to lose even a single day s pay due to a work 

Kclusion of agricultural workers from National Lab^ Relations 
Act coverage contributed significantly to these failures. Wi^ou he 
Mt^ prXctions employers are not compelled to deal }vith unions 
seeking recognition, hold representation elections, or subnut to arbitra- 
tion. Employ iay, if t£ey Avish to do so, ignore the union r hire 

^^WRh°the successful unionization of some Califorma farmwork^^ 
and the continued agricultural strikes m Cahforma, the Rio Grande 
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VnllPv of Texas Wisconsin, and Florida, the need for an orderly method 

'™Sr current juris-Uctional ^tand^ ^hol“te“a?e 

Eelations Board only 3 pfflwnt o affected by 

a ^Ucantjortb^^^^^^ 

of our Nation’s farms. , Nation’s major in- 

The importance of apcultoo as one of ^ 

ss iSiS'ifsrS™ Kr.is.S-1*!""’ £ 

S^NaffS Labor Relations Board could be re™ed to 
special problems of accSm^^ 

Slo‘c^^^f ^wras'^raS^^^^^^^^ deals exclusively 

mth collective bargaining rights in agriculture. 

VOLUNTARY FARM EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Recruiting a.seasonal f^ cXta“S 

harvest season is a difficult task at best, situation which prevailed 

this yeax by the The ratfof unemploj^nent for 

in most parts of the United S^tes ibe rate oi 

nil workers did not rise above 5 percent in the mst lu m 
Atlhe p^ of Wural activity in Sep^ber .t was 
cent In addition, increased mechanization has timp In 

need for large numbers of farmworkers for short P^nod^ o^ / 
sme crop altivities the ^ ^ bas been mten^ th?^ht tto con- 
tinues to 
economy. 
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All too often during the past year there has been uncertainty as to 
whether enough workers would be available at the right piace at 
the right time to harvest our Nation’s crops. In the case of highly 
perishable commodities, such as strawberries, a serious shortage of 
workers at harvest time for even a few days may result in great 
financial loss. On the other hand, the farmworker, and the migrant 
in particular, needs assurance that work will be available as soon as he 
arrives in a given area due to his limited financial resources. 

Growers who are heavily dependent upon large numbers of seasonal 
workers to meet their peak harvest needs must m effect model nize 
their recruitment procedures. For the Nation as a w'hole this in- 
volves the expansion of seasonal employment for over 1 million 
workers, many of whom work in many different ]obs for many dif- 
ferent employers. Year-round job opportunities must be developed 
for these citizens. This might be achieved by either working out 
vear-round employment for those workers who follow the migratory 
stream or by bringing certain types of industry into farm areas to 
supplement seasonal agricultural employment. The characteristics 
of farming and the resources of farm employers are such that they 
cannot by themselves provide for any semblance of a rational, orderly 

recruitment program of this magnitude. j. -n i + 

The Federal Government through the Bureau of himployment 
Security of the Labor Department and affiliated State employment 
agencies has attempted ^vlth limited^ success to assist in alleviating 
this problem. Migrant workers receive schedule-planning assistance 
through the annual worker plan which arranges an itinerary for the 
migrant in advance of the harvest season by scheduling a succession 
of jobs. This plan has increased the number of days of work avail- 
able for the migrant and at the same time has assured the farmer 

that workers wm be available when needed. i • ii. 

One type of arrangement under the annual worker plan ^ the 
“pooled interview.” This plan has been used in Florida and to a 
lesser extent in a few other States. Before the season begins, farm 
placement representatives from States which require large numbers 
of migrant farmworkers receive job orders from the farmer and then 
meet mth crew leaders in the supply States in order to sch^ule a 
series of jobs for the entire harvest season. The crew leacmr is briefed 
on crop prospects, wage rates, working and living conmtions, and 
other pertinent information. Interviewers in Florida during thyiast 
year represented 17 States and contacted 630 cre^y leaders, firom 
these contacts 46,795 workers were referred to agricultural employ- 

^ Another kind of migrant recruitment is accomplished through the 
extension of interstate clearance orders by demand States wdh the 
actual recruitment being left to representatives of the supply States. 
In Texas, the Nation’s leading farm labor supply State, 77,000 
workers were recruited in this manner. ^ 

While results under these plans are encouraging, they ai^ still 
meager when compared to the total farm labor problem. Sufficient 
recruitment efforts are still not made in advance of the harvest season 
by interviewing and screening potential workers. Firm contracts 
should be entered into for fixed periods during the harvest season 
including commitments regarding transportation, compensation, 
housing, and food. Most importantly, however, as with other types 
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of employment, the basic responsibility for recruiting employees must 
rest with the farm employer himself. _ 

However, for at least the present transitional period from 
to American agricultural farmworkers a firm statutory base is needed, 
to improve recruitment methods on a basis which will result in 
substantial year-round employment and a more stabilized labor 



The present farm placement system should be improved by pro- 
viding better methods of recruiting, transporting, and otherwise 
making domestic farmworkers available to fulfill agricultural labor 
needs. Guarantees for the worker and assurances to the farmer ot 
reliable workers should be utilized to improve the present situation. 
Farmworker training programs should be continued and expanded 
to the greatest practicable degree. State and private recruitment 
and placement procedures now operating satisfactorily should con- 
tinue in their present form. Moreover, participating in and wse ol 
new methods should be entirely voluntary on the part of both the 

worker and the farmer. . j x x„i,« 

The Secretary of Labor should also be authorized to undertake 

study and demonstration projects leading to fuller utili^tion of 
underemployed migratory farmworkers and to meeting the labor 
recruitment of farm employers including special job training, coun- 
seling, resettlement, community exchange services, and special 
placement services. 



NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON MIGRATORY LABOR 



During the 89th Congress, legislation affecting the wages, health, 
education, and housing of migratory farmworkers was put into effect. 
These programs, as well as those previously enacted, are spread 
thi-oughout various governmental departments and agencies, including 
the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. In addition, there 
are almost 30 different State mipatory labor committees, plus almost 
as many private agencies and church groups. , , • . 

All of these groups have undertaken many ^yorth^yhlle projects. 
Yet despite this increased interest, there are still serious gaps and 
inadequacies in respect to the total range and intricacies of the prob- 
lems facing our Nation’s migrant farmworkers. On the State, 
Federal, and private levels, there is a lack of overall coordmaUon and 
a broad over^l picture of the problems facing the migrant. Ihis has 
constituted a substantial impediment to the developinent of a logically 
organized network of national programs. One single body is needed to 
focus our Nation’s systematic and sustained attention to the migratory 

labor problem in its national context. 

A National Advisory Council on Migratory Labor would tulhll this 
presently existing need. The Council would not be a duplication of 
present groups but a logical, necessary extension and coordination of 
their purposes on the Federal level. It would perform^ a valuable 
function m pressing a representative and independent viei^omt on 
Federal policies and on their proper coordination to the President 
and to the Congress. The Council would also assist State and local 
agencies in providing a better understanding of the conditions, needs, 
and long-range solutions to the migratory labor problems which con- 
front our Nation. 
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A National Advisory Council on Migratory Labor should be estab- 
lished in order to provide better understanding of conditions, needs, 
and long-range problems relating to the migratory labor problem. 
Council members should be persons who are knowledgeable of the 
problems of migratory workers and representatives of farmers, 
workers, and other interested groups. The duties of the Council 
should include advising the President and Congress with respect to 
the operation of Federal laws and regulations and the coordination 
of programs and policies on migratory labor. The Council should 
also gather and evaluate information on migratory labor problems 
‘with a view to formulating and recommending appropriate plans, 
programs, and policies. 

llAPID TAX AMOETIZATION FOE CONSTEUCTION OF 

FAEM LABOE HOUSING 

The farmer who employs American labor has a unique problem in 
ihat he generally must provide housing for his employees. This 
housing i^ in many instances an extra item of labor costs; it has no 
economic value to the farmer beyond enabling him to attract employees 
since in many cases it is only occupied for short periods of the year 
during the peak harvest season. 

For individual farmers to construct housing which would meet 
minimum standards of comfort, health, safety, and sanitation the 
costs would be approximately $5,000 per unit. Most farmers do not 
have financial means of their own to build the number of housing 
units necessary to house an adequate labor force. This is especially 
true if the fanner wishes to construct housing on his own land for his 
own employees. In addition, individual farmers are not eligible for 
grants under the Housing Act of 1965, such grants being limited to 
States or public broadly based nonprofit organizations which intend 
to provide the housing as a community service. 

The lack of adequate on-the-farm housing has caused the place of 
residence of hired farmworkers to change significantly during the last 
15 yeai-s. As late as 1948 to 1949, two-thirds of the people who did 
farm wage work lived on farms and the remainder lived in rural 
nonfarm or urban places. By 1964^ this situation had been com- 
pletely reversed; 66 percent of all hired farmworkers were nonfarm 
residents. This change in residence has undoubtedly contributed to 
our Nation’s farm labor supply problem. ... 

To increase the availability of adequate housing,^ an incentive in 
the form of a rapid tax amortization of the construction costs of farm 
labor housing snould be made available to those individual farmers 
who vish to construct housing for their workers on their own farms. 
Under present law such construction costs are depreciated over the 
useful life of the housing facility, usually a minimum of 20 years in 
the case of farm labor housing. A rapid amortization over a 5-year 
period of time would be an added incentive to induce farmers to 
construct on-the-farm housing foi their employees. 

The subcommittee further recommends that this 5-year amortiza- 
tion be made available for the cost of alteration or remodeling of 
e.xisting housing. To qualify the owner should (1) provide housing 
which IS decent, safe, and sanitary; (2) if the housing is to be rented 
other than furnished to farmworkers rent free, the rental should be 
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RESIDENCE OF HIRED FARM WORKERS’** 



3,946,000 4lAli farm wag# worlstrsi^ 3,484,000 
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reasonable in view of the probable income and earning capacity of the 
occupant; (3) during the 5-year amortization period make the housing 
available primarily for occupancy by American agricultural workers 
and maintain it in accordance with appropriate standards of safety 

and sanitation. . . 

The loss of revenue to the Treasury from such a provision would 
not exceed $2.5 million annually. This estimate is based on the 
Department of Agriculture's statistics on current spending for farm 
labor housing of $32 million a year and the fact that farm labor 
housing generally has a useful hfe of less than 20 years. ^ 

The! OSS of revenue to the Treasury from such a provision is small 
indeed when compared to the existing need for adequate faim labor 
housing and the benefits such housing would confer on American nn- 
gratory workers and their families who spend their lives in substand- 
ard housing which is often overcrowded and without adequate plumb- 
ing, refrigeration, or cooking facilities. 

Federal aid should be made applicaple to the numerous and diverse 
problems of financing housing for American migratory farmworkers. 
Such aid should include provisions for a rapid tax amortization of 
investments in housing made by farmers and which is provided for 
the use of migratory farm families. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 

Workmen's compensation — the first type of social legislation to be 
afforded exclusively to the Nation's work force— was devised to assure 
that benefits would be paid to workers injured on the job promptly, 
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mth a minimum of legal formality, and without the ^ 

Xdng the blame for injury. At the same time, workmen s compen- 
Ltion^ protects the employer from lawsuits which might lesult m 
heavy Samages. The principle on which workmen % compnsation 
lawsare based is that the cost of such protection is part of the cost of 

^^InTontrast to the almost complete compulsory coverage of industrial 
workers under State workmen’s compensation laws, farm occupations 
LvfbLn largely excluded from its coverage. Only nine States and 
Puerto Rico provide coverage for farmworkers in the same mannei 
as Tor other workers. Eigllt additional States specifically provide 
coverage for workers engaged in certain farm occupations, usually the 

^^^The originaf rationX^ the exclusion of farmworkers from work- 
men’s compensation coverage was that m 

nonmecha^ed and less hazardous than factory work. T^ay, wife 
the introducticn of mechanization to agriculture, the 
an occupational accident which results in death or 
is considerably greater on the farm than m most other industries. 
The aoddental Lth rate of 67 per 100,000 woitors “ 
exceeded only by the mining and construction industries. In 196 , 
when farmwork ^accounted for only 7 pucent of 
13 2 percent of all disabling injuries and 22.5 

from work accidents occurred in agriculture. ^^1 

the most important cause of injury, causing nearly two-fifths of all 

farm accidents. 

Fatal accidents on farms and in all places, by cause of accidents, Umted States, 1964 
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Source: Unpublished data from National Health Survey, National Center for Health Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Injuries to farmworkers have an even greater 
than those to workers in other occupation^ groups due to the fact 
that farmworkers usually have less hospital and surgical insurance. 
A recent public health survey showed that only 42 percent of all 
farmworkers had hospitalization insurance ^d 
surgical insurance, 'fhe proportion for workers in all other occupa- 

tioYis was 76 and 71 p6rc6nt r6sp6ctiv6iy. 

Some States provide for voluntary workmen s compensation cover- 
age for farmworkers at the option of the employer. In th^e States, 
premium rates vaiy but most of them are within a range of about $2 to 
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$6 per $100 of payroll. Experiepce in these States for the ye 
1955-60 showed that payments for .atahties f|o^ond pav- 

maLnt-total disability claiin payinents 

cost to The Sworker of one, fatal or permanent disabifity, these 
premiums seem to be a small price to pay. up, extended so 

^ Compulsory workmen’s compensation laws should be exten^^^^ 

w^mm 

agricultural workers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The -nurnose of unemployment insurance is to Provide an ordeily 
rnethoi^of offsetting te met 

mrmMM 

-».2.£riSi 

"'m!;1;„rfitional reason for the exclusion of agriculteal workers was 
a Sief that agricultme 

lems for a program of attachment 

tioro"tn fSis^h^^^^^ 1*- ‘“day eome more 

dvtiXyZ &aif of these touseh^olds have tot<a farmty 

iZme fro^aU sources of employment of less than $3,000. Ap- 
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proximately 38 percent of those employed in farmwork also do non- 
farm wage work. However, in many instances their nonfarm wage 
work does not in itself make these workers ehgible to qualify under 
current State standards for unemployment compensation insurance. 
■Coverage of agricultural work would enable some of these workers to 
qualify on the basis of their combined farm and nonfarm work 
experience. 

The extension of unemployment compensation coverage to all 
agricultural employees performing farm labor for employers who used 
more than 300 man days of hired farm labor in any one of the fom 
preceding calendar quarters is currently under consideration. This ■ 
would, in effect, extend benefits to farmworkers emjjloyed by farm 
enterprises using approximately four or five^ full-time employees 
•during a calendar quarter. Under such a criteria, approximately < 
67,000 farms would be covered with unemployment compensation 
benefits extended to 572,000 farm employees. The average pa3nroll 
tax incurred from such coverage would be about $800 per farm. 
There would be no increase in costs to those small farms who mainly 
use the labor of the operator and his family members since they would 
be exempt from coverage. The increase in labor costs to those farnas 
covered by this proposal would amount only to 0.2 percent of their 
total farm production expenses. 

The limited extension of unemployment compensation to farm- 
workers employed on our Nation’s largest farms would obviously have 
little impact on food prices or labor costs. However, the extension 
of unemployment compensation coverage to farmworkers would be a 
great step forward in providing small amounts of income for the 
migrant and his family during the periods of the year when employ- 
ment is unavailable. 

Unemployment insurance laws or similar income security measures 
should be made available to migratory farmworkers. The interstate 
nature of the problem, together with the near failure of solution at 
the State level, gives rise to a responsibility on the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist the States in achieving this objective. Although the 
present system of unemployment insurance should be extended to 
farmworkers wherever feasible, alternative methods of meeting the 
problem should be considered. For example. Federal financial 
assistance could be made available to the States possibly on a match- 
ing basis, to supplement State unemployment compensation funds, or 
for general assistance for migrant workers on the condition that 
individuals in need shall not be denied aid because of residence 
requirements. In the latter case such aid, instead of being admin- 
istered by welfare agencies, might be provided through State un- 
employment compensation agencies, thereby keeping the unemployed 
in touch with job opportunities. 

OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 

Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance is the only major area 
of Federal social legislation from which agricultural migrants may 
receive even the slightest benefits. In this area, however, like all 
others, inadequate coverage increases the likelihood that the migrant, 
upon becoming too old to continue performing farmwork, will become 
;a public charge. 
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Since 1956, farm employment has been covered for social secmity 
nurposes if the worker receives cash wages amounting to at least 
$150 from one employer during the year. Alternatively, a 
worker gains coverage if he works for one employer on 20 days or 
more durins * * * [thel year for cash remuneration computed on 
a time basis ” Since a great number of migratory workers are paid 
on a basis, thl latter provision has had limited practical 

effect and the $150 cash minimum is most often controilmg. 

The migratory worker, due to his low rate of compensation and 
short periods of employment, does not even meet these meager re- 
qSmente. AlthouV the Social Security Admmistrahon reporte 
that a total of 1,950,000 farmworkers were covered m 1963— not all 
farmworkers are covered by socii security. The statistics compiled 
in the chart below identify a hired farmworker as a person receivmg 
taxable wages for agricultural labor as defined by the Social Security 
Act Many of these individuals do not perform work commoidy 
thought of as agricultural labor. However, they are considered to be 
fSorte ^der the Social Security Act’s definition if a major 
part of their work is done on a farm. This may include such wor 
construction, ditch digging, irrigation work, etc., not commonly 
performed by the migrant. 

Dutribution of farmworkers taxed under the 

insurance program, by farm-wage level, United otates, 19bo 



Taxable farm wages from sXL employers (dollars) 



Total. 



Under 60 



100 to 

200 to 

300 to 399 

400 to 

1.000 to 1,999 

2.000 to 2,999 

3.000 to 3,999 

4.000 to 4,799 

4,800 or more 



Median wage. 



Farmworkers 



Number 



1,950,000 



30.000 

40.000 

205.000 

225.000 

170.000 

655.000 

365.000 

176.000 

100.000 

40.000 

50.000 



730 



Percent 
reported by 
more than 
Iform 
employer 



17 






2 

4 

8 

21 

29 

27 

19 

19 

12 



Source: Social Security Farm Statistics 1955-63, Social Security Administration, June 19GG. 

Under current statutory provisions the crew leader is treated 
■mployer unless there is a written contract to the contr^. This 
ffow7Se^ployee working on several farms under a smgle crew 
eader to meet the annual requirement of $150 or 20 dajrs under one 
‘mnlover. Prior to the Farm Labor Contractor Registrtion Act 

PubUc Law 88-582) this provision Sinu 

■hrouffh endless shiftmg of responsibilitv. Difficulties m keeping 

rack of crew leaders for the purpose of enforcing 
rro= « Cipnmis problem. The registration provisions of the iJarm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act (d^cribed earher m this report) 
aided in alleviating this problem and m implementmg the enforce- 
ment of the OASDI provisions of the Social Security Act. 
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Continued study should be given to the adequacy of the migrant 
farmworker’s coverage under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance provisions of the Social Security Act. Ideally, the existing 
law should be modified so that the responsibility for withholding 
and reporting wages rests on the actual employer, the farmer.. Addi- 
tionally, there should be major revision or elimination of the restrictive 
qualification provisions of $150 or 20 days. 

RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

Although the United States enjoys the highest standard of living 
in the world, millions of Americans possess resources inadequate to 
meet their essential needs. Most of these citizens ar^ «ided through 
federally and State financed welfare prograrns; he w ee oi.“, of Amer- 
ica’s lowest income groups, the domestic migratoiy f -w a-kers, too 
frequently do not share in such assistance. State residence require- 
ments usually bar migrant workers from welfare assistance except in 
emergency situations. 

Two types of assistance are available to persons in need, the federally 
supported public assistance programs and the State or locally financed 
general assistance programs. The Federal Government provides 
grants-in-aid to the States under the Social Security Act for the 
public assistance progTams of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to families vuth dependent children, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and medical assistance for the aged. All States 
finance their own programs of general assistance. The general 
assistance programs vary from State to State, but the majority of 
States use their programs to meet anj’- kind of need of an individual or 
family. These needs are met in some cases by provision of food, 
clothing, or shelter; cash payments also may be made. A few States 
provide emergency or short-term assistance only. 

Most States impose residence requirements for aid under their 
own general assistance programs. To be eligible for general assistance 
in such States, the needy person must have resided there for periods 
ranging from 6 months to 6 years prior to application for aid Since 
the migrant worker follows the crops and rarely remains in the same 
State for more than a few weeks or months, he cannot, in a typical 
situation, fulfill these requirements. Most of the States make some 
exceptions in their programs for nonresident persons; however, the 
assistance provided is usually very limited and is generally of an 
emergency nature. 

The States also impose durational residence requirements that 
generally bar migrants from four of the five federally supported public 
assistance programs — all but medical assistance for the aged. Thirty- 
eight States require residence ranging from 1 to 5 of the preceding 9 
years for all four of these programs. Only Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, New York, and Rhode Island have no durational residence 
requirements for any of the four. Seven additional States will provide 
aid under one of the four prograins without a residence requirement. 

Although providing welfare^ assistance for the m^ant worker is a 
complex problem, it is not an insoluble one. New York State, which 
has no durational residence requirements, has made great progress in 
assisting migrant workers. The experience of New York indicates 
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that, contrary to generally held opinion, lack of residence require- 
ments does not attract a flood of welfare seekers. A 1958 Ne\y York 
study reported that only 1.6 percent of the recipients of assistance 
had been there less than 1 year. Among migrant farmworkers specih- 
cally, the percentage requiring assistance was 1.2 percent, as a'gainst 
2.7 percent for the general population. Over 80 percent of the aid 
given migrants was used for hospitalization. , -i -Vi. i. 

Residence requirements affect not only the migrants’ eligibihty to 
receive weffare assistance but also their ehgibility to vote. E or voting 
purposes, all States require both the estabhshment of residence ^J^d 
previous registration. Only in a minority of States is it possible for 
absent residents both to register and to vote by mail. Accordingly, 
migrancy is likely to disenfranchise the farmworker in his home State 
mthout conferring the right to vote elsewhere. 

Public welfare assistance should be made available to the migratory 
farm family on the basis of need without regard to the question of 
residence. Since the fact of nonresidence is permanently attached 
to the migratory farm family, new concepts or some practical adjust- 
ment of current programs must be developed to take care of their 
needs. Consideration should be given to the possibility of an inter- 
state welfare compact to provide aid for all persons regardless ol 
residence. Provision could be made for or by the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist such cooperation among the States by assuming a 
share of the costs incurred under the compact. Another possibility 
is the assumption of responsibility by the Federal Government for 
providing Fodoral grants-in-aid under the Social Security for 
use in present State general assistance programs. With such aid 
available for their general assistance programs, the States would be 
encouraged to eliminate their residence requirements respecting 
migrant workers. Similarly, national legislation could provide for 
the inclusion of migrant workers without regard to residence under 
the federally supported programs of the Social Security Act. 

The problem of voting eligibility of migrants should receive careiul 
study. With respect to presidential and congressional elections, a 
Federal constitutional amendment should be adopted providing that 
a State may not abridge or deny the right to vote (a) on account ol 
State residence requirements, if the voter is otherwise qualified and 
has resided in the State for at least 30 days or (b) on account of 
physical presence requirements, if the voter is otherwise qualified 
but is absent, for good cause, from the jurisdiction. In the latter 
case, provision for absentee balloting would have to be made. 
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Domestic Agkicultukal Migkants in the United States 

Counties in which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
counties in wnicn^^ ^ggg 





j — 


1 


estimated peak population 


I 

Date of sj 
peak 


state ana couniy u- 


Workers 


Persons ^ 


Alabama . ^ 
(3 counties) 


1,099 

126 


1,626 

176 

0*71 1 


6/1 
6/10 
7/1 R 1 


T^rt TTftlh 1 


622 


871 


f /lO I 


Arizona 

(6 counties) 


730 


2,190 

6,376 


6/16 
11 /^n 




2,125 


ll/OU 1 

11 /IK 




125 


376 


ii/iu 1 

11 /^n 1 


ptrml _ - ------- — -----I 


820 


2,4w 

7,233 


6/15 I 




2,411 


vfxv 1 


Arkaitflas 

(7 counties) 


425 


638 


8/31 

7/1 K 1 




150 

225 


226 1 
338 


I /lu 1 

7/16 

Q/QA 1 






200 


300 


u/oU 1 
Q/RO 




450 1 


67o 


VfO\I 1 

K/in 




550 1 


826 1 
J AAA 1 


U/IU 1 

K/in 


WHUa ------- ------ 


2,800 


4,2w 1 


U/IU 1 


California 

(41 coumies) 


830 


1,037 

1,812 
A1 0 1 


10A6 

Q/OO 1 




1,450 


O/^ I 
0/11 1 




730 

1,000 


1 OCA 1 


(7/11 1 

1 in/ia 




1 1,250 


lU/lU 1 

R/9R 




140 


175 

27,500 


0/4 




22,000 


0/4 1 




610 

1,850 


7o2 1 

1 O Q10 


1 /^n 1 




2, ol2 

3,000 
1 1 


1 l/OU 1 

1 6/9R 




2,400 

1,000 

1,000 


K/92 




1, 2oU 

1 1 OCA 


1 1 
R/21 1 




1 1, 250 


1 0/^1 1 
4/24 




1 350 


1 4oo 

3,250 

1 Q10 


1 1 
1 0/11 1 




2,600 


1 V/li 1 

1 R/2R 




1 650 


1 812 

1,750 

1 010 


1 o/^ 1 

1 R/2R 




1,400 


1 OfxiO 1 

1 n/1 R 1 




250 

5,400 


ol2 

1 a »7CA 


1 lU/lU 1 

1 7/24 1 




0, 750 


1 0/21 1 




600 


1 750 

1 1 oeA 


1 o/^l 1 

R/12 1 




1,320 


1, 650 

1 Attn 


1 U/l^ 1 

R/7 




360 

6,960 


450 

1 A Qi n 


1 0/1 1 
7/24 




1 0, 810 

1 1 AAA 


1 7/21 1 




800 


1,000 

4,688 

1,075 

360 


1 / /01 1 

1 7/94 1 




3, 760 


1 f /Z^ 1 

2/27 1 




860 


1 Oj£ii 1 

7/17 1 


oan ucruuiuuiu--------’*"”””"" 


280 


1 */** 1 
R/19 




9,000 


IL 260 

1 i AA 


1 U/ 1^ 1 

1 7/91 1 




320 


1 400 

1 J AO 


1 f 1 

1 1 1 /97 1 




390 


488 

1 1 *7AA 


R/9R 1 




1, 360 


1 1,700 

10,250 
2 388 

1 OOQ 


1 U/^U 1 

1 0/91 


oanta 


8,200 


1 O/Zl 1 

10/0 




1,910 


, 1 lU/(7 

1 0/22 




270 


1 1 ou8 

1 O ORA 


1 1 lU/iMJ 

1 0/11 




1,800 


1 2, 2oU 

1 O AAA 


1 1 V, 11 

t R/2R 




1,600 


1 2,000 
1 O AAA 


1 1 OJxiO 

i R/14 




2,400 


1 1 3, OOO 

. 1 1 CAT 


1 1 O/IH 

i 1 R/9R 




1,20C 


1 1 oOC 


1 0/10 

; 1 10/23 




75C 


) 1 


^ K/'>9 




5,80C 


) 1 7, 26C 


) 1 U/-1 

1 6/26 




4, 35( 


) 0, 4o: 


> 0/4 


Vnin - 


6f 03C 


) 1 8, oOi 

\ 1 1 RA/ 


1 8/7 




1,2(X 


) 1 1, OOl 


J 1 0/1 



season 



See footnote at end of table. 



6A2-7/1 

4/25-6/1 

7/1-8/20 



1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

lA-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 



6/1-9/30 

6A6-11/16 

7/1-7/31 

9/16-11/15 

6A6-11/15 

4/20-5/25 

4/20-5/25 



1/1-12/31 

lA-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

7/26-2/21 

7/26-2/21 

7/26-2/21 

7/26-2/21 

7 / 26 - 2/21 

7/26-2/21 

7/26-2/21 

7/26-2/21 

7/26-2/21 

7/26-2/21 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

4A9-2/20 

1/1-12/31 

lA-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

lA-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

lA-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

lA-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

4/26-11/20 

1/1-12/31 

1A8-12/31 

1/18-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States— Con. 

Counties in which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agricf Jural workers migrated 
into the area to work during the peak season m 196o — Oontmuea 



state aud county 



Estimated peak population 

' I Date of 

peak 



Workers 



Colorado 

(25 counties) 

Adams 

Alamosa 

Baca 

Bent 

Boulder 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Delta 

Dolores 

Jackson 

Kit Carson 

Larimer 

Logan 

Mesa 

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Prowers 

Pueblo- 

Rio Grande 

Saguache 

Sedgewick 

Weld 

Yuma 

Connecticut 
(4 counties) 

Hartford. 

Middlesex 

New Haven 

Tolland— 

Delaware 
(3 counties) 

Kent 

Newcastle. 

Sussex 

Florida 

(30 counties) 

Alachua 

Brevard 

Broward 

Charlotte 

Collier 

Dade 

DeSoto - 

Flagler 

Glades 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Highlands 

Hiflsborough. 

Indian River 

Lake 

Lee 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Martin 

Orange 

Palm Beach 

Polk 

Putnam 

St. Johns 

St. Lucie. 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter. - 

Union 

Volusia 

Georgia 
(1 county) 

Decatur 

See footnote at end of table. 



429 
350 
976 
102 
165 
676 
160 
226 
200 
350 
400 
650 
380 
1,600 
150 
143 
1,186 
292 
176 
130 
1,200 
1, 100 
312 
3,976 
135 



5,500 

600 

200 

500 



Persons ^ 



656 ! 

535 
1,492 I 

153 ! 
251 
1,066 I 
242 I 
344 
306 

536 I 
612 ' 
996 
582 I 

2,449 

230 

218 

1,812 

447 

268 

198 

1,874 , 
1,683 
477 
6,065 
232 I 



5,600 ' 
600 
200 
500 



1,376 


1,660 


1,050 


1,260 


659 


791 


710 


1,186 


246 


409 


1, 696 


2,660 


662 


938 


844 


1,409 


7,640 


12,580 


606 


844 


153 


256 


200 


384 


1,008 


1,681 


1,397 


2,330 


452 


754 


265 


434 ' 


181 


302 


1,026 


1,710 


2,107 


3,667 


3,680 


6,144 


100 


167 


100 


167 


1,419 


2,366 


16,767 


27,92S 


2,016 


3,369 


131 


218 


166 


277 


117 


196 


414 


691 


766 


1,268 


114 


190 


114 


190 


864 


1,483 


100 


no 



8/16 

10/15 

10/1 

8/31 

6/30 

10/15 

10/16 

7/30 

7/30 

8/16 

6/16 

6/15 

6/16 

9/7 

7/30 

6/15 

6/1 

9/20 

6/1 

0/15 

10/1 

10/1 

6/16 

6A6 

6/1 



Estimated 
span of crop 
season 



4/30-11/16 

4/16-11/16 

6/16-10/31 

6/16-10/16 

6/15-10/15 

4/15-11/16 

4/15-11/15 

6/28-10/29 

7/16-10/16 

7/20-10/1 

6/10-7/30 

6/1-9/30 

6/1-7/30 

6/15-10/28 

7/16-10/15 

6/15-7/16 

6 / 1 - 11/1 

4/30-10/31 

6/16-9/30 

6/16-9/30 

6 / 1 - 10/20 

6 / 1 - 10/20 

6/1-7/30 

6/1-10/31 

6 / 1 - 11/1 



8/1 

8/1 

8/1 

8/1 



7/31 

6/31 

7/31 



6/31 

12/16 

2/28 

4/30 

4/30 

1/31 

6/16 

6/31 

2/28 

1/31 

2/28 

1/31 

1/31 

1/31 

12/31 

4/30 

6A6 

4/30 

1/31 

2A6 

2/28 

1/31 

6/31 

6/31 

1/31 

6A6 

5/31 

12/31 

5/31 

6/31 



6/16 



3/1-lOA 

3/1-10/1 

3/1-9/30 

3/1-10/1 



4/31-10/31 

4/31-10/31 

4/31-10/31 



4/16-7/16 

10/16-6/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

1/1-12/31 

10/1-6/31 

10/30-6/31 

1A-1?/31 

10/1-7/31 

lil-12/31 

lOA-7/31 

10/1-4/30 

10A-6A6 

lOn-8/31 

ljl-12/31 

10/1-6/31 

4A-6/30 

10/1-6A6 

1/1-12/31 

1A-VA6 

lOA-7/31 

10/30-6/31 

10/30-6/31 

10A-6A6 

lOA-6/31 

10/1-7A6 

lOA-8/31 

4/16-7A6 

10A-7A6 



6AW0A6 
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Counties in which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agn^jtural^ migrated 
into the area to work dunng the yeak season tn J9gg— Continued 



State and county 



Estimated peak population 
Workers Persons * 



Date of 
peak 



Estimated 
span of crop 
season 



Hawaii 

(1 county) 

Idaho 

(23 counties) ,„o 

Ada ^ 

Bingham ““ 

Bonneville 

Canyon 

Cassia 

Elmore 

Gooding Jig 

Jefferson ^ i 

Jerome*— 

Madison.— --““-“•““““““““••■“I « q/vi i 

Minidoka ^> 2 ^ I 

Power "6 

Teton 

Twin Palis. sS , 

Washington ' 

IlUnoia . 

(23 counties) ^ 

Boone .—— —--■••■*■■■■■■*"1 .<vy 

De Kalb... *1 o»n 

Grundy. ^ i 

Iroquois igg 

Jefferson 2 rx 

Kano 2 iS 

Kendall — ^ 

laSil. ™ 

AAO ' 

Livingston gK , 

M.H.nry- JJ' 

ig 

Rook Island. - ^ 

Union 

Washington JS 

Will 

Indiana 

. I 360 

Allen 

Benton .. — — — --•““““•““•“““““““*1 .qr 

Blackford 

Boone iS; 

Carroll--— --““—-“““““““““•“““““'■““““I 

Delaware— iSA 

Grant. 

Hancock ^2 

Henry.. .gi 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson 914 

Jasper -----| 434 

Johnson I ^04 

Knox , 2 o 

Kosciusko 

See footnote at end of table. 



476 



146 

383 

846 

405 
560 

3,481 

300 

1,760 

444 

676 

1,660 

102 

406 
486 1 
237 

2,700 

211 

634 

630 

620 

176 

1,440 

420 



660 

296 1 
3,262 
460 
662 
636 I 
610 
1.170 , 
1,200 
487 
776 
826 
364 
1,203 
1,200 
263 
660 
614 
626 
1,600 I 
1,142 
760 
638 



436 

177 

125 

222 

193 

261 

316 

620 

266 

200 

1,946 

140 

064 

702 

600 

102 

261 

616 

130 

113 

187 



7/1 



8/17 

6/16 

10/16 

6/10 

10/16 

6/18 

6/20 

10/16 

8/17 

6/20 

6/26 

6/16 

6/10 

6/28 

7/7 

6/16 

7/21 

6/18 

9/26 

6/16 

8/26 

6/26 

9/20 



8/30 
6/31 
8/31 
6/31 
8/31 
6/31 
8/31 
7/16 
6/31 
9/30 
0/30 
7/16 
8/28 
8/31 
6/31 
8/31 
8/31 
6/30 
8/31 , 
8/16 
6/31 
6/31 
8/31 



9 ^ 

9/3 

9/3 

9/17 

9/10 

9/3 

8/27 

9/3 

9 A 0 

6/4 

9 A 7 

9/10 

9/3 

9/10 

9/3 

9/3 

7/23 

9/10 

9/10 

6/4 

9/3 



6 / 1 - 12/31 

6 / 1 - 10/1 

6 / 1 - 10/30 

6 / 20 - 11/30 

6 / 16 - 10/26 

6 / 20 - 10/30 

4 / 1 - 12/1 

6 / 16 - 10/30 

6/12-11/10 

4 / 10 - 11/1 

6 / 16 - 9/7 

6 / 20 - 11/1 

6 / 1 - 6/16 

6 / 16 - 10/26 

6 / 16 - 11/1 

6 / 16 - 7/1 

6 / 16 - 10/30 



2 / 16 - 10/30 

8 / 1 - 10/1 

6 / 1 - 10/30 

8 / 11 - 9/3 

6 / 10 - 11/1 

6 / 1 - 10/1 

8 / 10 - 10/4 

6 / 17 - 7/4 

8 / 10 - 9/30 

6 / 10 - 6/31 

6 / 16 - 10/4 

6 / 10 - 5/31 

8 / 10 - 10/4 

Wl - 9/16 

6/I0-6/3I 

8 / 10 - 10/4 

8 / 10 - 10/4 

6 / 16 - 10/4 

8 / 10 - 10/4 

8 / 10 - 10/4 

6 / 10 - 6/31 

8 / 10 - 10/4 

6 / 16 - 10/4 

6 / 28 - 11/16 

8 / 10 - 10/1 

8 / 1 - 9/1 

4 / 80 - 10/6 

6 / 10 - 6/31 

8 / 10 - 9/30 

6 / 1 - 10/16 

6 / 1 - 10/16 

6 / 1 - 10 A 5 

6A-10A6 

6/1-10A6 

6A-10A6 

6 A - 10/16 

6/1-10A8 

6/1-10A6 

6 / 16 - 6/10 

6A-10A6 

6 / 1 - 10/16 

6 A - 10/16 

6/1-10A6 

6/1-10A8 

8 A - 10/18 

3 / 1 - 11/18 

6/1-10A8 

6 / 1 - 10/18 

8 / 20 - 0/10 

6A-10A8 



i 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States — Con. 

Counties in which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
into the area to work during the peak season in 1965 — Continued 



State and county 


Estimated peal: population 


Date of 


Estimated 
span of crop 


Workers 


Persons ^ 


peak 


season 


Indiana— Continued 


312 


462 


9/10 


4/15-10/30 


Tift Portn 


243 


361 


8/6 


4/15-10/30 


Madison. __ 


344 


514 


9/10 


5/1-10/15 


Mftrsliftll 


813 


1,235 

1,026 


7/23 


6/15-10/15 


Miami 


686 


9/10 


6/1-10/15 


Noble 

Pulaski 

Kandolph 


191 

109 

215 


253 

133 

348 


9/3 

7/23 

9/10 


6/1-10/15 

4/1-10/30 

5/1-10/5 


"Ripley ‘ 


200 


296 


9/10 


8/1-9/30 


"RiiRh' 


35 


105 


9/10 


8/10-10/15 


St. Joseph 


161 


229 


8/6 


4/1-10/15 


Seott------^^ 


102 


150 


9/3 


5/1-10/15 


Tipton 


495 


851 


9/10 


5/1-10/15 


Wabash - 


315 


359 


9/17 


6/1-10/15 


Wells 


356 


419 


9/3 


6/1-10/15 


Iowa 

(3 counties) 

Cedar..., 


180 


270 


8/1-30 


5/1-9/30 


Louisa 


150 


225 


8/1-30 


5/1-9/30 


Muscatine* * 


350 


525 


8/1-30 


4/15-9/30 


Kansas 

(8 counties) 

Finney - 


150 


169 


7/1 


5/16-8/31 


Grant 


160 


234 


6/28 


6/15-8/29 


TCearny .. _ 


225 


328 


7/1 


6/15-8/GO 


Sherman 


350 


511 


7/7 


6/20-9/1 


Stanton 


225 


328 


6/29 


6/10-8/20 


Wallace 


225 


328 


7/6 


6/20-«/l 


Wichita 


275 


402 


7/3 


6/17-8/25 


Wyandotte 


100 


146 


6/16 


6/1-10/30 


Kentucky 
(3 counties) 

Carlisle 


400 


480 


5/25 


5/10-6/10 


TTicV’fnftn 


700 


840 


5/25 


6/10-6/10 


Trirnhle 


IGj 


120 


7/15 


6/1-7/15 


r.ouisiana 
(8 counties) 
Assumption. 


275 


346 


11/1 


9/5-12/31 


La Fourche 


400 


504 


11/1 


8/25-12/31 


Tiivingston 


325 


410 


4/15 


4/1-5/13 


St. CharlKs. 


100 


126 


11/1 


9/15-12/31 


St. James 


300 


378 


11/1 


9/15-1/7 


fit. John The T^aptist 


150 


189 


11/1 


9/15-12/31 


Tangipahoa 


2,675 


3,370 


4/15 


4/1-6/13 


Terrebonne * 


250 


315 


11/1 


8/20-12/31 


Maryland 
(9 counties) 
Carolina 


400 


480 


8/15 


6/15-9/16 


"norchastfir 


1,200 

125 


1,440 


7/31 


4/18-11/20 


Frederick 


150 


7/31 


3/15-10/31 


Trent 


275 


330 


5/15 


3/15-11/30 


Som erset 


700 


840 


7/15 


6/1-11/1 


Talbot 


250 


300 


7/31 


4/15-9/30 


Washington * 


350 


420 


10/15 


■ 6/15-11/15 


Wicomico. 


300 


360 


7/15 


5/15-11/16 


Worcciiter _ _ 


650 


780 


8/15 


6/15-10/31 


Massichusetts 
(8 counties) 

Tlristol 


120 


120 


7/15 


4/8-10/31 


■Rrscy 


135 


135 


8/15 


4/1-11/15 


Franklin 


243 


243 


8/16 


6/1-11/15 


TTampshiro 


623 


623 


7/31 


6/1-9/16 


TTampdoh 


759 


759 


7/31 


5/1-9/15 


MiddlPiJftY 


315 


315 


8/15 


4/1-11/30 


"Plymouth 


275 


275 


9/30 


3/30-11/15 


Worcester 


150 


150 


10/1 


6/15-10/15 


Michigan 

(40 counties) 
Allegan. 


2,560 

800 


2,880 


8/31 


6/15-11/5 


Alpena. 


900 


7/15 


6/20-8/15 


Antrim .. - 


1,700 


1,912 


8/10 


6/20-8/30 


Arenac , 


155 


174 


7/31 


7/15-8/26 


Pav . . ... . 


1,300 

2,500 


1,460 


7/31 


5/20-9/20 


Benzie 


2,810 


7/25 


6/15-11/5 



See footnote at end of table. 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States— C on. 



Counhes which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
into the area to work during the pean season in 15^5— Continued 



State and county 



Michigan— Continued 

Berrien 

Cass 

Eaton Illli 

Grand Traverse II! 

Gratiot 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

Macomb 

Manistee I 

Mason HI 

Mecosta I" 

Midland II 

Monroe 

Montcalm H" 

Muskegon H 

Newaygo 

Oakland I 

Oceana II 

Ottawa Ill 

Saginaw 

St. Clair HI 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee HH 

Tuscola I 

Van Buren 

Minnesota 

(12 counties) 

Chippewa 

Clay 

Fairbault 

Freeborn. H! 

Kittson IH" 

Marshall HHI! 

Norman 

Polk HI" 

Renville 

Steele 

Swift 

Wilkin 

Missouri 

(6 counties) 

Dunklin 

Lafayette HHI I 

Mississippi 

Now Madrid-- . 

Scott 

Stoddard HHI ""I " 

Montana 

(20 counties) 

Beaverhead 

Bighorn 

Blaine 

Broadwater IHH 

Carbon 

Cascade H" 

Chateau 

Custer "!! 

Dawson HH 

Gallatin 

Hill 

Judith Basin 

Missoula " 

Park 

Prairie HUH 

See footnote at end of table. 



Estimated peak population 



Workers 



Persons i 



Estimated 
Date of span of crop 
peak season 



11,100 
1,360 
220 
9,100 
340 
860 
485 
810 
275 
125 
240 
885 
240 
6,500 
560 
300 
3,300 
2,600 
200 
250 
1,450 
960 
635 
195 
200 
4,900 
2,030 
875 
270 
515 
1, 125 
100 
1, 150 
7,435 



12,500 

1,530 

248 

10,230 

382 

968 

546 

912 

310 

141 

270 

996 

270 

7,310 

630 

338 

3,715 

2,925 

225 

282 

1,630 

1,080 

715 

219 

225 

5,510 

2,285 

985 

304 

580 

1,265 

112 

1,287 

8,360 



6/15 

6/15 

8/31 

7/25 

7/31 

6/30 

7/31 

8/15 

8/15 

8/10 

6/30 

'9/30 

9/15 

7/31 

9/30 

9A5 

7/25 

7/25 

7/31 

7/31 

9/15 

8/15 

8/15 

8/31 

9/30 

7/25 

8/31 

6/15 

7/31 

6A5 

7/31 

8/31 

6A5 

6/15 



5/10-11/5 

5/10-9/30 

7/20-9/15 

6/20-10/31 

6/5-9/15 

5/20-8/10 

6/15-11/5 

6/30-11/5 

7/20-9/15 

7/30-8/31 

6/10-7/20 

7/10-11/5 

6/20-10/31 

6/20-10/25 

8/15-10/20 

8/15-11/5 

6/1-11/5 

6/5-10/25 

7/20-8/10 

7/15-9/15 

5/15-11/5 

6/20-11/5 

7/15-10/25 

7/10-10/10 

8/15-11/5 

5/15-10/31 

6/20-11/5 

5/20-9/20 

6/10-9/15 

6/1-7/20 

5/20-9/30 

8/5-9/10 

5/20-9/25 

5/10-11/15 



232 
1, 127 
226 
627 
426 
704 
353 
1,561 
443 
220 
271 
101 



348 

1,690 

339 

941 

639 

1,056 

530 

2,342 

664 

330 

406 

152 



6/25 

6/25 

6/25 

6/11 

6/25 

6/25 

6/25 

6/25 

6/25 

6/25 

6/25 

6/25 



5/31-7/26 

6/7-10/25 

5/31-7/26 

5/10-10/25 

6A-7/26 

6A-10/25 

6/7-10/25 

6/7-10/25 

5/31-7/26 

5/10-7/12 

5/31-7/26 

6/7-7/26 



200 

248 

300 

500 

200 

400 



228 

282 

342 

570 

228 

456 



6/15 

9/15 

10/15 

6A5 

6/15 

10/15 



5/1-7/15 

8 / 20 - 10/10 

5/15-11/15 

5/15-11/15 

5/15-11/15 

5/15-11/15 



100 

613 

100 

100 

200 

425 

225 

275 

395 

100 

100 

200 

170 

100 

185 



150 

920 

150 

150 

300 

638 

338 

412 

592 

150 

150 

300 

255 

150 

278 



7/15 

6/15 

6/20 

6/15 

6/15 

8/15 

8/15 

7/15 

6/23 

7/15 

6/20 

8/15 

6/15 

7/15 

7/15 



7/1-8/15 

5/16-8/15 

6/1-8/15 

6 / 1 - 8/1 

5/15-8/1 

7/1-8/25 

7/1-8/25 

5/15-8/15 

4/1-9/1 

7/1-8/15 

6/1-8/15 

7/1-8/25 

5/15-7/15 

7/1-8/15 

5/15-S/15 
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Counties in which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
into the area to work during the peak season in 1965 — Continued 



State and county 


Estimated pe^ population 


Date of 


Estimated 
span of crop 


Workers 


Persons ^ 


peak 


season 


MONTANA-Continned 






6/15 


5/16-7/16 


Ravalli 


140 


210 


Richland 


1,460 


2,176 


6/16 


6/16-7/16 


Treasure 


150 


225 


6/16 


5/16-8/1 


Teton - 


200 


300 


8/16 


7/1-8/26 


Yellowstone-- 


550 


825 


6/16 


5/16-8/1 


Nebraska 

(6 counties) 






6/16 


6/16-7/31 


Box Butte — 


271 


461 


Dawson - 


113 


192 


6/16 


6/16-7/31 


Deuel 


86 


146 


6/16 


6/16-7/31 


Keith 


112 


190 


6/15 


5/16-7/31 


Morrill 


600 


1,020 

4,590 


6/10 


5/16-7/31 


Scottsbluft— - 


2,704 


6/10 


6/16 -7/31 


Nevada 

(3 counties) 


3/31 


2/1-6/6 


Clark 


445 


660 


Elko 


600 


510 


8/8 


7/1-10/10 


Humboldt-- 


200 


204 


8/10 


7/1-10/10 


New HampsMre 
(1 county) 






9/16 


9/1-10/16 


Rockingham — — 


101 


104 


New Jersey 

(14 counties) 






7/16 


4/1-11/16 


Atlantic 


2,150 


2,193 


Bergen.., 


300 


306 


8/31 


4/1-11/1 


Burlington - 


1,310 


1,336 


7/27 


4/16-11/26 


Camden 


1,200 


1,224 


8/31 


4/16-11/16 


Cape May 


170 


173 


8/31 


6/28-11/16 


Cumberland 


3,250 


3,315 


8/16 


3/1-11/16 


Gloucester 


3,600 


3, 672 


8/31 


4/16-11/16 


Mercer—^ 


265 


270 


8/20 


3/1-11/26 


Middlesex 


500 


510 


8/20 


3/1-11/26 


Monmouth - — 


1,445 


1,474 


8/20 


2/1-11/26 


Morris 


207 


209 


9/10 


4/16-11/1 


Passaic 


200 


204 


8/31 


4/1-11/1 


Salem— i 


1,980 


2,020 


8/31 


3/1-11/16 


Warren — 


213 


217 


9/10 


4/16-11/1 


New Mexico 
(6 counties) i 






6/16 


6/24-12/15 


Dona Ana 


800 


1,060 


Lea 


200 


270 


7/16 


1/1-12/31 


Quay : 


745 


1,006 


9/16 


6/1-11/10 


Roosevelt - - 


550 


742 


9/16 


6/16-12/12 


Torrance 


200 


270 


10/14 


0/10-10/25 


New York 

(24 counties) 






10/27 


9/29-10/27 


Broome - - 


108 


126 


Cayuga 


515 


602 


8/26 


6/16-10/27 


Chautauqua 


300 


351 


9/1 


6/23-10/27 


Columbia 


945 


1, 106 


9/29 


6/16-10/27 


Delaware 


90 


105 


9/8 


7/16-10/16 


Dutchess- 


700 


819 


9/29 


7/7-10/27 


Erie - - 


965 


1,128 


6/30 


6/6-10/16 


Genesee 


505 


591 


8/4 


6/10-10/27 


Herkimer 


120 


141 


9/1 


7/16-10/16 


Livingston - 


460 


538 


9/29 


6/20-10/27 


Monroe 


700 


819 


9/15 


5/15 -10/27 


Niagara - 

Oneida 


450 


572 


9/8 


6/30-10/27 


1,226 


1,433 


8/11 


6/16-10/16 


Ontario 


190 


222 


9/1 


6/16-10/16 


Orange 


933 


1,092 


9/8 


6/16-10/27 


Orleans 


1,950 


2,281 


9/6 


5/16-11/15 


Oswego 


350 


409 


8/25 


5/1-11/1 


Rockland 


113 


132 


9/8 


6/16-10/27 


Steuben- 


1,863 


2,180 


9/29 


8/1-11/1 


Suffolk 


3,500 


4,000 


10/13 


1/1-12/31 


Ulster - 


1,870 


2,187 


9/29 


5/16-11/1 


Wayne 


3,224 


3,775 




5/16-11/16 


Wyoming 


700 


819 


10/6 


8/16-10/16 


Yates 


210 


250 


9/1 


6/16-10/15 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States — Con. 

Counties in which on estimated 100 or more seasonal aQricultural workers migrated 
into the area to work during the peak season in 1966 — Continued 



Stfttft and county 


Estimated peak population 


Date of 




Workers 


Persons * 


peak 


North Carolina * 

(35 counties) 

Allegheny— —————————— 


180 


192 


8/20 


Ashe- 1 — 


185 


197 


8/20 


Beaufort 


400 


426 


m 


Oamden _ 


465 


496 


6/30 


Carteret^ ^ ^ 


470 


501 




OaswoU- - 


245 


261 


8/25 


Currituck ^ ,r — 


450 


480 


6/15 


Duplin - 


400 


426 


6/28 


Foreythe ———————— 


105 


112 


8/20 


Orfifi'no - — — — — — 


800 


853 


7/16 


Guilford - — - 


315 


336 


8/20 


Harnett ^ t- - - 


200 


213 


jA 


Haywood _ 


500 


533 


8/15 


Hendersnn 


2,04C 


2,178 


8/15 


Johnston - 


1,500 


1,599 


7/25 


.TmiftS 


325 


846 


7/15 


Tjfinolr ----- 


400 


426 


7/15 


iNlftw Hanover 


250 


267 


6/15 


Pamlino 


300 


320 


6/20 


PasQuotank ^ 


600 


639 


6/30 


Fender—— — — 


600 


639 


6/15 


Pitt 


650 


693 


7/15 


Polk , 


300 


320 


9/16 


Pockingham 


430 


458 


8/25 


Sampson ^ ^ ^ — 


900 


959 


6/15 


Stokes -- 


330 


352 


IB 


Surry « - 


345 


368 


8/27 


Transylvania, ^ 


250 


266 


7/15 


Tyrrell— 


130 


139 


9/25 


Wake 


500 


533 


7/25 


Watauga ^ ^ ^ - 


185 


197 




Wayne__ - - - 


400 


426 


6/25 


Wilkes , , . , 


200 


309 


9/24 


Wilsori , , - 


300 


320 


9/20 


Yadki« ... 


390 


416 


8/27 


North Dakota 
(8 counties) 

Cass_ 


400 


600 


6/10-16 


Grand Forks —————— 


1,020 


1,530 


10/10-20 


McKenzie u - 


145 


218 


6/10-26 


Pembina ^ 


675 


1,012 


7/10-23 


Steelfi 


150 


225 


10/10-20 


Traill . - 


500 


750 


6/15-7/14 


Walsh 


490 


600 


7/8-23 


Williams 


200 


300 


6/10-26 


Ohio 

(24 counties) 

Alien 


100 


167 


9/16 


Aiiple{7.e 


360 


584 


9/16 


Ashtabiile - 


200 


334 


10/31 


Darke _ — — — - 


1,350 


2,250 


9/16 


Dedance — — — — - 


100 


167 


9/16 


Hrie 


200 


334 


9/16 


Fulton 


1,260 


2,083 


9/16 


Hancock - 


875 


1,468 


9/16 


Henry _ - 


1,360 

150 


2,250 


9/16 


Huron 


250 


9/16 


Tjake - 


120 


160 


6/16 


Tjiicas - - 


750 


1,258 


9/16 


Mercer _ _ 


700 


1, 175 


9/16 


Miami«.«««— — — — 


125 


208 


9/16 


Ottawa - - 


1,700 


2,835 


9/16 


Paulding 


100 


167 


9/15 


Portaee 


200 


334 


9/30 


Putnam— 


2,300 


3,835 


9/16 


Sandnskv _ 


1,800 


3,000 


9/16 


Seneca - 


625 


1, 049 


9/16 


Starke 


475 


792 


9/30 


Van Wert_ _ ^ 


300 


500 


9/16 


Williams 


500 


834 


9/16 


Wood 


600 


1,000 


9/16 



See footnote at end of taMe. 



Estimated 
span of crop 
season 



7/15-9/16 

7/15-9/16 

6/1-7/15 

6/10-12/16 

6/1-7/10 

6/15-10/1 

6/15-11/10 

4/20-8/16 

7/^9/16 

7/1-8/20 

6/10-10/12 

7/1-11/15 

6 / 1 - 11/1 

6 / 1 - 11/1 

7/1-10/31 

Wl-8/20 

7/1-8/20 

6/1-7/10 

6/1-7/20 

6/10-12/10 

5/1-7/10 

7/1-8/20 

6/1-10/30 

4/15-10/16 

6/1-11/30 

6/22-10/5 

6/15-11/1 

6/1-10/30 

9/10-10/25 

7/1-8/25 

7/15-9/15 

4/20-8/16 

7/15-11/15 

9/1-11/1 



6/1-7/26 

6 / 1 - 11/1 

6/1-7/1 

6/1-10/30 

9/10-10/27 

6/1-7/26 

6/1-10/29 

6/1-7/1 



6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States — C on. 

Counties in which an estimated 1 00 or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
into the area to work d'liring the peak season in 1965 — Continued 



Oklahoma 



State and comity 



Estimated peak population 



Workers 



Persons ^ 



Date of 
peak 



Estimated 
span of crop 
season 



(38 counties) 

Adair 

Alfalfa 

Beaver 

Beckham.-- 

Blaine 

Caddo 

Canadian... 

Cherokee—. 

Cimarron... 

Comanche.. 

Cotton 

Custer 

Delawam... 

Dewey 

Ellis 

Garfield 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer 

Harmon. 

Harper 

Jackson 

Kay 

Kingfisher. . 

Kiowa 

Logan 

Major 

Noble 

Oklahoma.. 
Roger Mills 
Sequoyah „ 

Texas 

Tillman 

Tulsa 

Washita.... 

Woods 

Woodward. 



1,700 

603 

726 

160 

576 

328 

504 



100 

750 

200 

372 

588 

100 

408 

432 



1,000 

700 

172 

756 

300 

750 

480 

1,250 

513 

768 

680 

260 



371 
303 
100 
188 
700 

1,089 

612 

220 

580 

483 

372 



2,091 

741 

892 

197 

707 

404 

620 

123 

872 

246 



123 

502 

531 

1,230 

861 

210 

930 

369 

923 

590 

1,575 

631 

944 

836 

320 

456 
373 
123 
231 
861 

1,377 

752 

270 

713 

594 

457 



5/15 

6/15 

6/19 

6/11 

6/12 

6/10 

6/li 

5/15 

10/10 

6/3 

6/1 

6/11 

5/15 

6/M 

6/16 

6/14 

7/25 

6/10 

6/15 

10/10 

10/10 

6/18 

10/15 

6/15 

6/12 

6/7 

6/12 

6/14 

6/14 

6/10 

6/14 

5/15 

6/20 

6/1 

6/20 

6/10 

6/15 

6/17 



5/L5/25 

6/0-6/29 

6/9-7/1 

6/1-6/24 

6/3-6/26 

6/1-6/23 

6/2-6/25 

5/1-5/25 

6/10-11/5 

5/27-6/21 

5/25-6/20 

6/2-6/25 

5/1-5/25 

6/5-6/27 

6/7-6/28 

6/5-6/28 

7/5-9/1 

6 / 1 - 8/20 

6/7-6/29 

5/27-11/30 

5/27-12/15 

6/8-6/30 

5/25-12/20 

6/7-6/29 

6/3-6/26 

5/27-6/22 

6/3-6/26 

6/5-6/27 

6/5-6/27 

6/2-6/25 

6/5-6/27 

5/1-5/25 

6/10-7/1 

5/25-11/20 

4/20-7/31 

6/1-6/24 

6/8-6/30 

6/8-6/30 



Oregon 

(20 counties) 
Clackamas... 

Crook 

Deschutes.... 

Harney 

Hood River.. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

EZlamath 

Lane 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Multnomah.. 

Polk 

Umatilla..... 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington.. 

Yamhill 

Pennsylvania 
(20 counties) 

Adams 

Berks 

Bucks 

Chester 

Columbia.... 

Cumberland. 

Erie 

Franklin 

Lackawanna. 

Lancaster..., 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 



1,080 

120 

100 



175 
2,495 
1, 155 
250 
165 
785 
1,290 
1,900 
7,500 
125 



2,000 
915 
350 
200 
4,460 
1, 760 
2,285 



1,540 



248 
3,655 
1,645 
356 
235 
1, 140 
1,838 
2,705 
10,700 
178 
2,850 
1,305 
498 
285 
6,350 
2,509 
3,580 



7/15 

10/31 

10/31 

7/31 

9/30 

8/31 

10/15 

9/30 

8/15 

7/31 

6/15 

8/15 

8/15 

6/30 

6/15 

7/31 

7/31 

6/30 

6/30 

6/30 



5/20-9/10 

7/1-11/10 

10 / 10 - 11/1 

7/1-1/10 

3/10-10/25 

6/5-10/10 

4/25-11/10 

6/10-10/25 

6/10-9/5 

5/20-9/20 

4/20-10/31 

3/10-10/20 

6/20-8/25 

8/20-10/15 

4/10-9/30 

7/5-8/10 

6 / 20 - 8/10 

3/10-8/20 

6/20-9/20 

6/5-9/10 



1, 200 
365 
140 
100 
420 
135 
220 
1,000 
250 
475 
495 
235 
135 



1,380 
420 
161 
115 
482 
155 
252 
1, 150 
288 
546 
569 
270 
155 



10/15 

8/31 

8/31 

8/31 

8/31 

8/31 

9/30 

8/31 

9/15 

8/31 

5/20 

9/15 

8/31 



0/10-11/15 

6/io-n/io 

6/1-11/16 

8/1-10/31 

6/1-10/31 

8/1-10/31 

8/19-10/31 

6/10-11/15 

8 / 1 - 11/10 

6/1-10/31 

8 / 1 - 11/10 

7/20-10/15 

8/1-10/31 



See footnote at end of table. 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States Con. 

Counties in which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
imo the area to work during the peak season in 1966 — Continued 



State and county 


Estimated peak population 


Date of 


Estimated 
span of crop 


Workers 


Persons ^ 


peak 


season 


Pennsylvania— Continued 

(20 counties) 

Montour.. — - — 

Northumberland— — — - 


290 

315 


333 

396 


8/31 

8/31 


8/1-10/31 

8/1-10/31 


Potter - 


616 


626 


9/15 


6/20-10/20 


RpJiiivUrill 


285 


328 


8/31 


8/1-10/31 


Snyder ------------- 


125 


144 


8/31 


8/1—10/15 


Wvomincf - - 


205 


236 


9/15 


8/1—10/15 


York 


215 


282 


8/31 


7/25-10/31 


Rhode Island 
(3 counties) 

Mftwnnrt - 


70 


70 


9/30 


9/11-11/30 


PrOVldenfift 


160 


160 


9/30 


9/11-10/30 


\V?n?iiington - 


205 


205 


9/30 


8/1-11/30 


South Carolina 
(10 counties) 

Aiken 


150 


158 


7/30 


6/15-7/30 


Allendale 


100 


105 


6/30 


6/15-7/15 


Barnwell- - 


150 


158 


6/30 


5/31-7/31 


Beaufort.. - 


2,050 

2,950 


2, 152 
3,098 


6/30 


5/i 5-10/15 


Charleston 


6/30 


5/15-6/30 


Cherokee 


200 


210 


6/30 


5/15-7/30 


"Rdgefield ------- 


400 


420 


7/15 


6/15-7/30 


TTnrry 


2, 150 
1,500 


2,268 


8/15 


5/31-10/31 


Sartanburg 


1,575 


8/31 


2/15-8/31 


Sumter - 


150 


158 


6/30 


6/15-7/15 


Tennessee 
(4 counties) 

Dyer 


166 


249 


10/11 


9/24-11/4 

5/3-11/18 


Gibson - 


129 


194 


5/28 


Lauderdale - 


136 


214 


10/14 


9/17-11/30 


Sumner - 


209 


314 


5/26 


5/1-6/10 


Texas 

(73 counties) 

Armstrong — - - 


500 


750 


6/20 


6/6-7/15 


Austin - 


150 


225 


8/20 


8/1-9/1 


Bailey 


2, 100 


3, 150 


7/25 


6/25-12/1 


Baylor - — — - 


100 


150 


10/1 


9/10-11/15 

6/20-12/1 


Borden - 


100 


150 


7/20 


Bra7.os 


125 


188 


8/25 


8/10-9/10 


Briseoe --- 


500 


750 


11/15 


6/25-12/1 


Caldwell - - 


300 


450 


9/5 


8/10-9/20 


Calhoui) _ 


100 


600 


8/15 


7/25-8/20 

7/1-8/1 

6/5-7/15 

6/25-12/1 

6/15-n/M 

6/20-12/15 


Cameron - - 


400 


600 


8/15 


Carson 


600 


900 


6/20 


Castro — — — 


1,500 


2,260 

300 


7/25 


Childress. - - 


200 


11/1 


Coehran 


600 


900 


7/20 


Collingwocth- - 


600 


900 


11/10 


6/15-11/30 


Cottle - - 


500 


760 


11/1 


6/15-11/30 


Crosby - 


600 


900 


7/16 


6/15-12/15 


Dallam - 


400 


600 


6/25 


6/15-7/15 

6/20-12/1 

5/15-12/15 

6/15-12/15 


Dawson. 


600 


900 


7/20 


Deaf SmitJji - — 


1,000 


1,500 


7/20 


Diekens _ - 


100 


150 


7A6 

5/15 


Dimmit - 


200 


300 


4/15-11/30 


Donley 


100 


150 


llAO 


6/15-11/30 

9/1-10/10 

9/15-12/15 

9/25-8/15 


Ellis 


200 


300 


9/20 


Figb'^r ^ _ 


300 


450 


11/1 


T^loyd ^ 


3,000 


4,500 

900 


11/1 


Fort Bend - 


600 


8/10 


8/1-8/31 


Gaines _ — 


260 


376 


7/25 


6/25-12/1 


Garza - * 


400 


600 


7/16 


9/20-12/15 


Grayson - - — — 


150 


226 


9/15 


9/1-10/1 


Grimes - - 


125 


188 


8/25 


8/10-9/10 

6.'25-12/l 

6/15-12/15 


Hale 


5,000 


7,600 


11/1 


Fall 


1,000 


1,600 


11/1 


Hansford. - 


100 


150 


6/30 


6/10-7/15 

9/10-11/30 

6/15-7/15 

6/10-12/15 

6/10-7/15 

7/1-8/1 

8/20-9/30 

6/20-12/15 

8/1-8/20 


Hardemah- 


400 


600 


10/1 


Hartley — 


200 


300 


6/25 


Haskell 


400 


600 


10/1 


Hemphill, 


100 


150 


6/30 


Hidalgo XX 


300 


450 


8/15 


FSii 


200 


300 


9/5 


Hockley - — 


1,000 


1,500 


7/20 


Jackson 


200 


300 


8/20 



See footnote at end of table. 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States — C on. 

Counties in which an estimated tOO or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
into the area to work during the peak season in 1966 — Continued 



State and county 



Texas—Continned 

Jim Wells 

Knox 

Lamb 

Lipscomb 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Matagorda.«« 

Milam 

MltcheU- 

Moore 

Motley 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Parmer 

Randall 

Refugio 

Robertson 

Runnels 

San Patrido-. 

Scurry 

Sherman 

Swisher 

Terry 

Victoria 

Wharton 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamson 

Yoakum 

Zavala 

UUh 

(11 counties) 

Beaver 

Box Elder 

Cache 

Davis 

Garfield 

Iron 

Salt Lake 

Sanpete 

Sevier 

Utah 

Weber. 

Virginia 

(10 counties) 

Accomack 

Augusta 

Botetourt 

Chesapeake 

Clarke 

’ Frederick 

Northampton,.. 
Rappahannock, 
Roanoke. 

Kitsap, 

Klickltut,,. 

Okanogan 

Pierce, 

Skagit 

Spokane 

Walla Walla, 
Whatcom... 
Yakima 



Estimated peak population 


1 

Date of 


Workers 


Persons ^ 


peak 




See footnote at end of table* 



100 

500 

2,800 

100 

1,200 

600 

100 

100 

500 

300 

100 

600 

300 

600 

1,500 

500 

200 

100 

100 

600 

200 

400 

800 

850 

200 

500 

100 

200 

300 

300 

200 



165 

640 

540 

370 

120 

160 

260 

140 

140 

625 

505 



2,500 

100 

120 

210 

220 

270 

2,000 

215 

100 

250 



330 

1,300 

3,400 

700 

1,100 

650 

1,100 

200 

250 

8,000 

300 

3,900 

500 

600 

750 

2,700 



150 

750 

4.200 
150 

1,800 

900 

150 

150 

750 

450 

150 

900 

450 

900 

2,250 

750 

300 

150 

150 

900 

300 

600 

1.200 

1,275 

300 

750 

150 

300 

450 

450 

300 



200 

774 

653 

447 

145 

194 

314 

169 

169 

756 

611 



2,950 

120 

144 

252 

204 

323 

3,470 

258 

120 

295 



462 

1,820 

i760 

980 

1,540 

910 

1,540 

280 

850 

4,200 

420 

5,460 

700 

840 

1,050 

3,775 



7/30 

10/1 

7/20 

7/1 

7A6 

7/16 

8/15 

8/31 

11/1 

6/20 

11/1 

7/30 

m 

6/20 

7/25 

6/20 

7/30 

8/25 

10A6 

7/30 

11/1 

6/25 

11A5 

7A6 

8/20 

8/20 

10/1 

8A5 

8/31 

7/20 

5A5 



10A5 

8/20 

8/20 

8/20 

10/10 

10/15 

6A 

7A0 

8A5 



7/30 

10A5 

9/30 

5/31 

9/30 

9/30 

7/30 

9/30 

9/30 

7/15 



5/15 

5/15 

9/30 

6/15 

9/30 

6/15 

5/15 

6/30 

9/15 

9/30 

7/15 

7/15 

9/15 

6/15 

7/15 

5/15 



Estimated 
span of crop 
season 



7/20-8/15 

6/10-12/15 

6/25-12/1 

6/15-7/20 

6/15-12/15 

6A5-12/15 

7/28-8/20 

8/16-9A5 

9/15-12/15 

6/5-7/16 

6A6-11/30 

7/20-8/16 

6A6-7/20 

6/10-7/16 

0/26-12/1 

6AO-7A6 

7/20-8A5 

8AO-9A6 

8/26-11/30 

7/20-8A6 

9/16-12A5 

6/6-7/16 

6/26-12/1 

6A6-12A6 

8A-8/20 

5A0-8/20 

9/10-12/1 

5/20-9/16 

6/20-12/16 

4/15-11/30 



5AO-10/31 

6/6-lOAO 

6AO-9/20 

5AO-10/10 

9/16-10/31 

5/16-10/31 

6/6-10/16 

5/16-10A6 

6/16-10A6 

6/6-10/31 

5/6-10A5 



4A-11A6 

8/16-llA 

7/30-llA 

5/1-8/13 

6/30-11A5 

6/30-11A6 

4A-11/16 

7/30-11A5 

7/30-11/1 

5/1-llA 



4/1-10/31 

3A-10/31 

6/10-10/31 

4/16-7/31 

6/10-10/31 

4/1-10/31 

4/1-10/31 

6/1-7/16 

8/25-JOAO 

6/1-10/31 

6/16-10/1 

6/1-8/16 

6/16-10/16 

4/16-7/31 

7/1-9/16 

8/1-10/31 
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Domestic Agricultural Migrants in the United States — Con, 

Counties in which an estimated 100 or more seasonal agricultural workers migrated 
into the area to work during the peak season in 1965 — Continued 



state and county 


Estimated peak population 


Date of 


Estimated 
span of crop 


Workers 


Persons i 


peak 


season 


Weflt Virginia 
(3 counties) 

_ _ _ _ 


275 


336 


IC/l 


6/1-11/16 


TT^mpgnirfl„ ^ _ _ _ 


265 


323 


10/16 


8/16-10/30 

:/20-ll/16 


Jefferson _ _ _ 


225 


274 


10/1 


Wiscondn 
(14 counties) 

nnV^mhi^ __ _ 


100 


134 


8/16 


6/1-10/31 


X>0(lge-nrn.r.^ , - 


230 


308 


7/16 


6/16-7/31 


T>oor^ ^ _____ 


2,060 

130 


2,760 

174 


7/31 


6/1-10/31 


Fond dll ^ _ _ _ 


6/30 


.■;/l-9/30 


Jefferson ^ ^ 


145 


194 


7/16 


6/1-10/31 


TT^nnshn „ 


125 


167 


6/30 


6/1-10/31 


La CrossOx, , 


115 


154 


8/15 


7/16-8/31 


M arQP^ttfi 1 


135 


181 


6/30 


6/1-9/30 


Oconto — — — — — 


485 


650 


8/31 


6/1-10/31 




200 


268 


8/16 


7/1-8/31 


Racine — - 


215 


288 


8/16 


6/1-10/31 


- — 


165 


221 


7/16 


6/16-10/16 




4,850 

250 


6,500 


8/16 


6/1-10/31 


, 

Winn^bflgn, _ 


335 


8/16 


6/1-10/31 


Wyoming 
(7 counties) 

Big Horn 


425 


722 


6/16 


6/10-7/20 


Fremont — — _ 


590 


1,000 

1,785 


6/16 


6/10-7/20 


fjosben^ , 


1,050 

400 


6/’6 

616 


6/10-7/20 


Park . . . , - - 


680 


6/10-7/20 


PiatfA , - 


100 


170 


f//16 


6/10-7/20 


Pberid^^n ^ 


70 


119 


0/16 

6/16 


6/10-7/20 


WashaVie, .,t 


575 


978 


6/10-7/20 











1 Includes both workei's and nonworking dependents who travel with them. 

Source: From HEW and Labor Department Public Health Service Publication 610. 
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APPENDIX B 



Phojects Receiving Migrant Health Project Grant Assistance 



January 1, 1967 

[From the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare] 

Note. — A Personal health services usually include medical, nursing, health edu- 
cation and, in many cases, at least limited dental or other services. 

B Sanitation services include housing, camp and field inspection and 
follow-up; plus work with owners and occupants of housing to improve 
maintenance of the general environment. 

C Statewide consultation includes general assistance in program planning, 
development, and coordination. 



Service code 



ARIZONA 



A, B 



C — Stacewide consultation; 
personal health and sani- 
tation services in counties 
without county-level 
projects. 

A, B 



A, B 
A, B 



Catherine C. Le Seney, M.D., Director, Pinal 
County Migrant Health Protect (MG-94), Pinal 
County Health Department, Post Office Box 807, 
Florence, Arizona. 

Robert C. Martens, Director Arizona State 
Migrant Health Program (MG-111), State De- 
partment of Health, 1624 West Adams Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007. 

S. F. Farnsworth, M.D., Director, Maricopa County 
Migrant Family Health Clinic Project (MG-29), 
Maricopa County Health Department, 1825 East 
Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 85006. 

Frederick J. Brady, M.D., Director, Assistance to 
Pima County Migrants (MG-49), Pima County 
Health Department, 161 West Alameda Street, 
Tucsom Arizona. 

Joseph Pinto, M.D., Director, Yuma County 
Imgrant Family Health Clinic (MG-66), Yuma 
County Health Department, 145 Third Avenue, 
Yuma, Arizona. 



ARKANSAS 

A, B Richard J. Brightwelh M.D., Director, Northiyest 

Arkansas Migrant Committee Project, Washing- 
ton County Public Health Center (MG-50), 34 
West North Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 



Statewide consultation; 
personal health and 
sanitation services 
through county-level 
subprojects in co- 
operating counties. 



CALIFORNIA 

Robert Day, M.D., Director, Health Program for 
Farm Workers’ Families, State Department of 
Public Health, 2151 Berkeley Way, Berkeley, 
California. 



COLORADO 



Statewide consultation and Dr. Robert A. Downs, D.D.S., Director, State 
services to supplement Migrant Plan for Public Health Service (MG-09) , 

those at county-level; Colorado Department of Public Health, 4210 

personal health services East 11th Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80220. 
through county-level 
subprojects in co- 
operating counties. 
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CONNECTICUT 



Service code 

B 



A 



Statewide consultation; 
personal health and 
sanitation services 
through county-level 
subprojects in co- 
operating counties. 



A, B 



B^(primary focus) 



Statewide consultation; per- 
sonal health services in 
process of development in 
3 counties. 



Statewide consultation; per- 
sonal health and sanita- 
tation services in cooper- 
ating counties. 



A-... 
A, B 



Marvin L. Smith, Director, Improved Migrant 
Farm Labor Sanitation Program (MG-82), State 
Department of Health, Hartford, Connecticut 
06115. 

DELAWARE 

Rev. Samuel A. Snyder, Jr., Director, Delaware 
Migrant Health Project (MG-83), Delaware 
State Council of Churches, 217 North Bradford 
Street, Dover, Delaware. 

FLORIDA 

James E. Fulghum, M.D., Acting Director, State- 
wide Program of Health Services for (MG-18) 
Migrant Farm Workers and their Dependents, 
Florida State Board of Health, Post Office Box 
210, Jacksonville, Florida 32201. 

T. E. Cato, M.D., Director, Comprehensive Health 
Care Project for Migrant Farm Workers (MG- 
34), Dade County Health D^artment, 1350 
Northwest 14th Street Miami, Florida. 

Donald N. Logsdon, M.D., Director, Improvement 
of Personal Health and Environmental Sanitation 
(MG-11), Palm Beach Coui^ Health Depart- 
ment, 826 Evemia Street, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

IDAHO 

F. 0. Graeber, M.D., Director, Idaho's Migrant 
Health Services (MG-124), Idaho Department of 
Health, Statehouse, Boise, Idaho 83701. 

ILLINOIS 

Donaldson F. Rawlings, M.D., Director, An Action 
Program for Agricultural Migrant Workers and 
their Families (MG-105), Illinois Department of 
Public Health, Division of Preventive Medicine, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

INDIANA 

Verne K. Harvey, Jr., M.D., Director, Health Serv- 
ices for Agricultural Migrant Workers and 
Families (MG-20), Indiana State Board of 
Health, 1330 West Michigan Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

IOWA 

Mrs. Richard E. Sandage, Director Health Ser\dces 
for Migrant Families in the North Iowa Area 
(MG-116), Migrant Action Program, Inc., Box 
717, Mason City, Iowa 50401. 

Mr. Jerry Lange, Director, Muscatine Area Migrant 
Families Health Service (MG-23), Muscatine 
Migrant Committee, Post Office Box 683, 
Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 
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KANSAS 



Service code 

A, B 

A, B 

A, B 



A, 



A, 



N. G. Walker, M.D., Director, Plan to 

Provide Health Services to Migrants, Kansas 
City-Wyandotte County Health Department 
(MG-74), 619 Ann Avenue, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Patricia Schloesser, M.D., Director, Public Health 
Services to Kansas Migrants (MG-64), Kansas 
State Department of Health, Topeka, Kansas 

KENTUCKY 

Jorge Deju, M.D., Director, Migrant Worker 
Health Project (MG-77), Kentucky State 
Department of Health, 275 East Main Street, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. 

LOUISIANA 

■ Mr. Milburn Fletcher, Director, New and Improved 
Medicali Dental and Nursing Services to Migra- 
tory Workers and Families (MG-54), Health 
• Subcommittee, Tangipahoa Migrant Committee, 
Box 257 — Route 2, Ponchatoula, Louisiana. 

‘ MARYLAND 

. The Reverend Carroll L. Boyer, Director, Frederick 
County Migrant Health Project (MG-80), 
Frederick County Migrant Health Council, Inc., 
1415 W. Seventh Street, Frederick, Maryland 
21701. 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Leon Sternfeld, M.D., Director, Massachusetts 
Migrant Health Project (MG-68), Massachusetts 
Health Research Institute, Inc., 8 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Massachusetts 02108. 



B. 



A (see MG-91) 



B — Serves all counties in 
State housing migrants 
but lacking local sanita- 
tion project services. 
Statewide consultation — 



A, B. 
A, B 



MICHIGAN 

Robert L. Maddex, Director, Improving Seasonal 
Labor Facilities to Benefit Migrant Healtlt and 
Welfare (MG-76), Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Ralph Ten Have, M.D., Director, Cooperative 
Migrant Project (MG— 31), Ottawa County 
Health Department, Grand Haven, Michigan. 

John E. Vogt, Director, Environmental Health 
Camp Sanitation Project For Migrant Worker 
and his Family (MG-91), Michigan Department 
of Health, 3500 North Logan, Lansing, Michigan. 

Douglas H. Fryer, M.D., Director, Improvement 
and Expansion of Health Services to Migrant 
Agricultural Workers, and their Families (MG- 
30), Michigan Department of Health, 3500 North 
Logan, Lansing, Michigan. 

Gladys J. Kleinschmidt, M.D., Director, Migrant 
Family Health Clinic and Hospital Program 
(MG-131), Manistee-Mason District Health 
Department, 401 East Ludington Avenue, 
Ludington, Michigan 49431. 

C. D- Barrett, Sr., M.D., M.P.H., Director, 
Migrant Family Health Services, Nursing, 
Sanitation and Dental (MG-79), Monroe County 
Health Department, Monroe, Michigan 48161. 
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MICHIGAN— Continued 

Service code ^ ^ 

A, B Robert P. Locey, M.D., Director, Migrant Health 

Program (MG-107), Tri-County Associated 
Health Departments, 505 Pleasant Street, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. 

MINNESOTA 

A, B (in cooperating D.S. Fleming, M.D., Director, Migrant Labor 

counties) — Statewide Environmental Health, and Nursing Service and 

consultation. Health Education Project (MG-67) Minnesota 

Department of Health, University Campus 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440. 

MISSOURI 

A (limited) David Ragan, Director, Family Health Education 

Services for Home Based Migrants (MG-104), 
Delmo Housing Corporation, Lilbourn, Missouri. 

NEBRASKA 



A, B (in one area of State)— T. R. Dappen, Director, Plan to Provide Health 

Education and Other Public Health Services for 
Migrant Families (MG-88), Nebraska State 
Department of Health, Capital Building, Post 
Office Box 94757, Lincoln, Nebraska 68509. 

NEW JERSEY 



A, B (in cooperating coun- 
ties) — Statewide con- 
sultation. 

A, B 



Thomas Gilbert, M.P.H., Director, Health Services 
for Migrant Agricultural Workers (MG-08), 
New Jersey State D^artment of Health, 129 
East Hanover Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625. 

William P. Doherty, Director, Migrant Health 
Services, Cumberland County (MG-1 18), Board 
of Chosen Freeholders of Cumberland County, 
Cumberland County Court House, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 



NEW MEXICO 

A, B Paul C. Cox, Director, Las Cruces Migrant Health 

Project (MG-15), Las Cruces Committee on 
Migrant Ministry, 1904 Idaho Avenue, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 

A, B Marion Hotopp, M.D., and Marion S. Morse, 

M.D., Codirectors, Migrant Health Project- 
Health Districts 1 and 5 (MG-134), New 
Mexico Department of Public Health, 408 
Galisteo Street, Sante Fe, New Mexico 87501. 



NEW YORK 

A, B ' G. Harold Warnock, M.D., M.P.H., Director, 

Cayuga County Migrant Health Services Pro- 
gram, Cayuga County Health Department 
(MG-106), 5 James Street, Box 219, Auburn, 
New York. 

A, B ■ Bernard S. Bernstein, Director, Orange County 

Migrant Health Project (MG- 135), Orange 
County Council of Community Services, Box 178, 
Goshen, New York. 

A, B Vernon B. Link, M.D., Director, New Platz 

Migrant Health Project (MG-125), Ulster 
County Department of Health, 244 Fair Street, 
Kingston, New York 12401. 
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Service code 

A, B 



A._. 
A, B 



NEW YORK— Continued 

.. Michael D. Buscemi, M.D., Director, Suffolk 
County Migrant Health Project (MG-60), 
Suffolk County Depart .iient of Health, Suffolk 
County Center, River head. Long Island, New 
York. 

__ John A. Radebaugh, M.D., Director, Monroe 
County Migrant Project (MG-103), University 
of Rochester, River Campus Station, Rochester, 

New York 14627. tt -,>• 

.. Evelyn F. H. Rogers, M.D., M.P.H., Director, 
Family Service Clinics (MG-38), Utica County 
Department of Health, Utica District OflBce, 
1512 Genesse Street, Utica, New York 13502. 



NEVADA 

A Otto Ravenholt, M.D., Director, Moapa Valley 

Migrant Health Program (MG-133), Clark 
County District Health Department, 625 Shadow 
Lane, Las Vegas, Nevada 89106. 

NORTH CAROLINA 



A.„. 
A, B 
A, B 
A._. 



Statewide consultation ; 
sanitation services in 
counties without sanita- 
tion services through 
local projects. 



Caroline H. Callison, M.D., Director, San^son 
Migrant Health Service Project (MG-122), Com- 
munity Action Council, Inc., Clinton, North 
Carolina. 

Isa C. Grant, M.D., Director, Alberniarle Migrant 
Health Service Project (MG-57), District Health 
Service Project (MG-57), District Health De- 
partment, Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 

Mrs. Frank R. Burson, Director, Henderson County 
Migrant Family Health Service (MG-28), Hen- 
derson County Migrant Council, Inc., 218 Fari- 
ground Avenue, Hendersonville, North Carolina. 

Reverend Mr. Charles L. Kirby, Director, Carteret 
Coun^ Mobile Migrant Clinic (MG-27), Car- 
teret (Jounty Migrant Committee, c/o First Pres- 
byterian Church, Morehead City, North Carolina. 

W. Burns Jones, M.D., Director, Migrant Health 
Project (MG-56), North Carolina State Board of 
Health, Post Office Box 2091, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

OHIO 



A. 



B (Statewide to supple- 
ment services of county- 
level projects). 

Statewide consultation; 
direct services to supple- 
ment those through 
county-level projects. 

A (through cooperating 
county-level projects). 



Mrs. Ralph McFadden, Director, Migrant Health 
Study Project and Dental Care Program (MG- 
263), Hartville Migrant Council, 1812 Fra'/»' 
Avenue Northwest, Canton, Ohio 44709. 

R^ B. Watts, Director, Environmental Heaxch 
Project (Migrants), Ohio Department of Health, 
450 East Town Street, Post Office Box 118, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Helen Massengale, Director, Health Aide, 
Nursing and Nutrition Consultation Project 
(MG-36), Ohio Department of Health, 450 East 
Town Street, Post Office Box 118 Columbus, 
Ohio. 

William L. Babeaux, D.D.S., Director, A Program 
for Provision of Dental Services to Migrants 
(MG-86), Ohio Department of Health, 65 South 
Front Street, (Dolumbus 15, Ohio. 
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Sertke code 

A, B 

A, B 



A. 



A. 



A, B 



OHIO — Continued 

William J. Boswell, M.D., Director, Migrant 
Health Clinics, Nursing and Sanitation Service 
Program (MG-21), Sandusky County-Fremont 
City General Health District, Fremont, Ohio. 

Giles Wolverton, M.D., Director, Migrant Health 
Clinic and Nursing Services Project (MG-78), 
Darke County^ General Health District, Court- 
house, Greenville, Ohio. 

Rev. Robert Lajnantia, Director, Ottawa County 
Migrant Family Health Service Clinic, Ottawa 
County Ministry to Migrants, 159 North Church 
Street, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

Milo B. Rice, M.D., Project Director, Migrant 
Labor Family Care Program (MG-61), Putnam 
County General Health District, Courthouse, 
Ottawa, Ohio. , _ 

Dorothy M. Van Ausdal, M.D., Director, Family 
Health Education Project for Migrants (MG-35), 
Lucas County Health Department, 416 North 
Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 



OKLAHOMA 

Joan K. Leavitt, M.D., Director, Project To Im- 
prove Health Conditions and Health Services to 
the Domestic Agricultural Migrants (MG-59), 
State Department of Health, 3400 North Eastern, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 



OREGON 



A, B 



Statewide consultation; 
direct personal health 
and sanitation services 
and services through 
contacts in cooperating 
counties. 



H. Grant Skinner, M.D., Director Yamhill County 
Migrant Health Project (MG-63), Yamhill 
County Health Department, Courthouse, 
McMinnville, Oregon. 

Ralph R. Sullivan, M.D., Director, Clinic Care, 
Public Health Nursing and Sanitation Services 
to Migrant Farm Labor (MG-05), Oregon State 
Board of Health, 1400 Southwest Fifth Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 97201. 

PENNSYLVANIA 



Statewide consultation; 
direct personal health 
and sanitation services in 
cooperating counties. 



A. L. Chapman, M.D., Director, Health and 
Medical Services for Migrants (MG-33), Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health, Post Office Box 
90, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 



PUERTO RICO 



B _ Ruben Nazario, M.D., Director, Health Needs of 

’ Migrant Workers Project (MG-58), University 

of Puerto Rico, School of Medicine, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico 00905. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

A B • H. Parker Jones, M.D., Director, Comprehensive 

’ Health Program for Agricultural Migrants— 

Beaufort County (MG-121), Post Office Box 
408,> Beaufort, South Carolina 29903. 



cct director Is as shown. However, the sponsor In each case is South Carolina State 
arlon Sims Building, Columbia, South Carolina 29201. 



I Address of the pro] 
Board of Health, J. M 
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SOUTH CAROLINA— Continued 

^ ^S<r«fcecode ___ jj. Kenneth Aycock, M.D., Director, Health Serv- 

, Migrate^ Agricultural Workers and 

Their Families— Charleston County (MG-26), 
334 Calhoun Street,* Charleston, South Carolina 
29401. 



TEXAS 



A, B 



.Statewide consultation pro- 
vision of technical and 
professional assistance to 
special local projects in 
establishing and main- 
taining their migrant 



programs. 
A, B - 



A, B. 

A, B- 

A, B. 

A, B. 

A, B. 

A, B. 

A, B. 
A, B. 

A, B. 



A, B 



Gonzalo V. Trevino, Director, Jim Wells County 
Migrant Health Project (MG-99L Jim Wells 
County Commissioners Court, Jim Wells County 
Court House, 200 North Almond Street, Alice, 
Texas 78332. 

Carl F. Moore, Jr., M.D., Director, Technical As- 
sistance in Approaches to Health Problems Asso- 
ciated with Migratory Labor (MG-03), Texas 
(State Department of Health, 1100 West 49th 
Street, Austin, Texas. 



Jack F. Fox, M.D., and Harold R. Stevenson, M.D., 
Co-Directors, Greenbelb Medical Society Migrant 
Health Project (Childress and Hall Counties) 
(MG-109), Greenbelt Medical Society, 306 Third 
Northeast, Childress, Texas. 

J. M. Barton, M.D., Director, La Salle County 
Migrant Health Project (MG-120), La Salle 
Court House, Center at Stewart Street, Cotulla, 
Texas 78014. 

T. J. Taylor, Director, Crosby County Migrant 
Health Service Project (MG-108), Crosbyton 
Clinic Hospital, Post Office Box 248, Crosbyton, 
76X&S* 

B. Oliver Lewis, M.D., Director, Del Rio-Val 
Verde County Health Department Migrant 
Health Project (MG-128), Municipal Building, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

R. D. Newman, Director, Castro County Migra- 
tory Health Project (MG-143), Castro County 
Commissioner’s Court, Courthouse, Dimmitt, 

Dr. John R. Copenhaver, M.D., Director, Hidalgo 
County Migrant Health Project (MG-llT), 
Hidalgo County Health Department, Room 427, 
Courthouse, Edinburg, Texas. 

L. W. Chilton, Jr., M.D., Director. Goliad County 
(Texas) Migrant Health Project (MG-114), 
Goliad Project for Handicapped Children, Box 
53, Goliad, Texas 77963. 

D. M. Shelby, M.D., Director, Gonzales County 
Migrant Health Project (MG-115), Gonzales 
County Medical Society, Gonzales, Texas 78629. 

Jose L. Gonzalez, Director, Laredo-Webb County 
Migrant Family Health Project (MG-42), 
Laredo-Webb County Health Department, 400 
Arkansas Avenue, Laredo, Texas. 

David M. Cowgill, M.D., Director, Technical As- 
sistance in Developing Techniques and Ap- 
proaches to Health Problems^ Associated with 
Seasonal Farm Labor in Public Health Educa- 
tion, Sanitation, and Public Health Nursing, 
Countywide (MG-46), Lubbock City-County 
Health Department, 1202 Jarvis, Lubbock, Texas. 

. Carl P. Weidenbach, M.D., Director, Hale County 
Migrant Health Service (MG-37), Plainview- 
Hale County Health Department, 10th and Ash 
Streets, Plainview, Texas. 
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Service code 

A 

A, B. - 

A, B- 

A, B 

A, B 

A, B. 

A, B- 



A, B 



TEXAS — Continued 

Mrs. Helen V. McMahan, Director, Yoakum 
County Migrant Health Service Project (MG- 
113), Yoakum County Commissioners, Yoakum 
County Courthouse, Box 456, Plains, Texas 

79355. ^ ^ 

Roy G. Reed, M.D., Director, Calhoun County 

Migrant Health Services Program (M^95), 
Port Lavaca-Calhoun County Health Unit, 131 
Hospital Street, Port Lavaca, Texas. 

Dr. John R. Copenhaver, M.D., Director, Cameron 
County Migrant Health Project (MG-97), Cam- 
eron County Health Department, 186 North Sam 
Houston Boulevard, San Benito, Texas 78586. 

Hon. Tom H. Neely, Director, Hudspeth County- 
Dell City Migrant, Hudspeth County Commis- 
sioners’ Court, Hudspeth County Court House, 
Sierra Blanca, Texas. 

H. A. Rickels, Director, Spur-Dickens Coimty 
Health Service Project (MG-110), ^ur Gity 
Aldermen, City Hall, Post Office Box 356, Spur, 

B. Oliver Lewis, M.D., Director, Southwestern 
Texas Health Department Migrant Project 
(MG-44), Southwestern Texas Health Depart 
ment. Headquarters, Post Office Box 517, 
Uvalde, Texas. ^ 

Pedro Ramirez, Jr., Director, Zapata County 
Migrant Health Project (MG-100), Za^ta 
County Commissioners’ Court, Post Office Box 
272, Zapata, Texas. 

UTAH 

Robert W. Sherwood, M.D., Director, Utah 
Migrant Health Service (MG-98), Utah State 
State Department of Health, 44 Medical Drive, 



A, B 



A, B 



A, B 



A, B 



VIRGINIA 

J. B. Kenley, M.D., Director, Migrant Health 
Project — Virginia (MG-41), Division of Local 
Health Services, State Department of Health, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Dr Phillip Jones, Director, Whatcom County 
Migrant Health Program (MG-132), Belling- 
ham-Whatcoin County District Health De- 
partment, 509 Girard Street, Bellingham, Wash- 
Ernest Kredel, M.D., Director, Health Services 
for Migrant Workers in Puyallup-Stuck VaUey 
(MG-19), Tacoma^Pierce County Health De- 
partment, 649 County-City Building, Tacoma, 
Washington 98402. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

R. C. Hood, M.D., Director, Migrant Health 
Project (MG-123), Berkeley- Morgan County 
Health Department, 209 East King Street, Mar- 
tinsburg. West Virginia. 
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Service code 

A, B 



A. 



A. 



WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Clayton S. MUls, Director, Migrant Medical 
Aid Program (MG— 75), Catholic Ihocese of 
Madison, Guadalupe House, Elm Acre, Endeavor, 

Wisconsin 53939. „ r ^ n/i- + 

Mrs. A1 Lambrecht, Director, St. Joseph Migrant 
Family Health Clinic (MG-129), St. Joseph 
Hospital, 707 South University Avenue, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin 53916. _ , 

Mrs. Mary Ann Minorik, Director, Waushara 
County (Wisconsin) Migrant Health Clinic 
(MG-130), Waushara County Committee for 
Economic Opportunity, Box 310, Wautoma, 
Wisconsin. 



APPENDIX C 



Fiscal Year 1966 Migrant Grants— State Distribution 

(Includes grants funded from title III-B funds and from sec. 205 discretionary funds! 



state 


Number 

of 

grantees 


Total 

dollar 

amount 


State 


Number 

of 

grantees 


Total 

dollar 

amount 




4 


$1,977,480 


Nevada. 


1 


147,950 


Ari7nTifi 


2 


807, 782 


New Jersey 


2 


975,888 


A rtronQOQ 


1 


63,479 


New Mexico - 


1 


1,399, 509 


California _ 


12 


6,688,733 


New York 


4 


797, 183 


rinlnrn.Hn 


2 


171, 139 


North Carolina 


2 


477,269 


TIaIq worfi 


1 


116, 469 


Ohio 


1 


16,714 




5 


2,718,643 


Oklahoma 


1 


247,230 


Opnrcrin 


1 


458,293 


Oregon 


2 


1,640,428 


Id aho 


1 


222,980 


Pennsylvania 


4 


150,842 


TlHnnis 


1 


806, 354 


South Carolina ......... 


2 


682,359 


Indiana 


1 


865,096 


Tennessee 


1 


109,540 


Iowa 


2 


96,648 


Texas 


3 


7,425,260 


TTan«jft55 


2 


77,968 


Utah 


2 


87,051 


T^niQinnfl 


3 


347,084 


Washington 


3 


1,073, 702 


Maryland - 


3 


87,360 


Wisconsin 


1 


1.010,361 


Massachusetts — — - 


1 


152,362 








Michigan 


1 


578,848 


Total (35 States) 


77 


34, 777, 228 


Minnesota 

TtHoiQiQiQinn? 


1 

2 


233, 034 
2,165, 077 


Public agencies. 




16,893, 115 




1 


96,159 


Private agencies........ 




18,884,113 













Note.— B reakdown of approximately $35,000,000 into categories: Education, $27,000,000; day care, 
$5,000,000; housing and sanitation, $3,000,000. 

Source: Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATORS MURPHY AND FANNIN 

We disagree with many of the suggestions, implications, and pro- 
posals of the Majority Report. 

As an abstract proposition, anyone would agree that the goals 
toward which these proposals aim are meritorious. As is so often 
the case, however, we must watch lest in practice the proposals result 
not in the meritorious goals but in hindering an industry and so lessen- 
ing the benefits which workers can obtain from that industry. 

A. Minimum Wage 

It has been only a few months since the Congress applied nainimum 
w^o legislation to farm workers. It seems to the undersigned that it 
might be helpful and proper to observe the operation and results of 
this application before embarking on a program, as suggested by the 
majority, to extend the coverage. 

The existing legislation does provide for a gradual increase in 
agricultural mmimum wages, and it would seem inappropriate and 
unnecessary to make any changes in that regard now. 

The enactment of a flat minimum wage ^vithout any provision for 
the piece rate system, which now predominates in agncultural labor, 
would almost inevitably insure that the minimum would become the 
majdinum, and would thereby penalize the efficient workers and MU 
the initiative which is so important in our system. 

There is little doubt that the average farm worker much prefers the 
piece rate system, provided the piece rate is high enough. But if the 
nainimum were to supplant the piece rate, and if the miniTmiTn wage, 
in turn, were to be substantially below the average piece rate income 
which farm workers now earn, we fail to see how such a change would 
be an improvement. 

The piece rate system provides an incentive. If a man can earn 
just as much sitting in the shade under an apple tree as he can earn by 
picMng the apples off it, then a minimum wage will simply place a 
premium on sitting in the shade. 

If, on the other hand, the piece rate system is effectively incorporated 
into the minimum wage system, we can have a means of increasing 
both income and productivity. It is our hope that the law, as last 
year apphed to farm workers, wiU have that effect. 

B. Collective Bargaining 

The principle of coUective bargaining is the heart and soul of 
American labor relations, and it is a principle which I have fuUy 
endorsed for many years. 

In discussions of these matters, we often hear it stated that ^ri- 
cultural workers should be treated like workers in industry. This 
analysis does not stand up, because it overlooks vital differences 
between the industrial and agricultural segments of our economy, 
some of which are inherent in the nature of business and some of which 
have developed as custom and tradition. 
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The economic situation both of the farmer and of the farmworker 
■differs greatly from that of the employer and worker in industry. 

For instance, the farmworker generally has a much lower cost of 
living than does his counterpart in industry. Land values are lower 
in agricultural areas than in cities, so rent is lower, if iudeed the worker 
need^s to pay rent, since often he is provided housing by his farmer- 
employer. 

Food prices are naturally less in rural areas, as is transportation and 
the general way of life followed in farm communities. Meals are 
■often provided the farmworker by his employer. 

The economic situation of a farmer is far different from that of an 
industrial employer. The entire year’s product of the farmer is at 
stake when harvesttime arrives. If he cannot get harvest labor during 
these crucial weeks, then his entire year’s income, and the interest on 
Ms investment, will surely be lost. To Mva Ms employees the ability 
to strike, and shut off Ms labor supply during harvesttime, is to put 
mto the hands of those workers a far greater club than is possessed 
by any industrial union. 

What is at stake in the proposal being considered by tMs committee, 
moreover, is much more than the ‘ garden variety” collective-bargain- 
ing rights which the average layman now takes for granted but which, 
unfortunately, have been demed to this one important segment of 
American labor. For the proposal before the committee would grant 
to agriculture not only the rights guaranteed to other workers generally 
but would grant to agricultural unions rights far in excess of ordinary 
collective-bargaimng rights — rights which now are enjoyed only by 



•construction unions. 

The bill before the committee would provide that unions in agri- 
culture — ^like construction unions but unlike any other unions — could 
enter into labor agreements despite the fact that no majority support 
had yet been established, and even despite the fact that no employees 
had even been hired; and such agreements would be legal even if they 
contained a “umon shop” clause requiring union membership after 
only 7 days (as contrasted with the 30-day period of grace otherwise 
retired under the National Labor Relatiujus .Act). 

The result could be recogmtion of a union representing absolutely 
nobody, wMch in turn comd then impose upon new employees not 
even hired when the contract was signed a requirement that after 
or^ 7 days they would have to pay dues or be discharged. 

T his type of contract — ^Imown as a prehire agreement— was made 
lawful only for construction unions by the 1959 amendments to the 
NLRA. The construction industry proviso, however, only works if 
the union can force the employer to sign prelme agreements. In 
construction that is a simple matter, but in agriculture the inability 
of farm labor umons to cut off the labor supply by a strike is already 
Apparent in most cases. 

The bases for the 1959 construction industry amendment, more- 
over, do not seem to be applicable to agriculture — at least at the 
present time. These bases were twofold: First, because of the 
extent, to which construction tradesmen are abeady organized, an 
•employer using the available pool of skilled construction tradesmen 
in his community would inevitably end up with a union majority on 
his job— ^indeed, unless the contractor relied upon the union hiring 
hall to supply skilled labor, dbectly to Ms construction site, wMch 
might be miles out of town, the contractor would have no labor 
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supply at aU. (See S. Kept. 187 on S. 1555, 86th Cong., 1 st sess., 424 
(19OT) (1 Leg. Bust. LMEDA 424).) second, it was mportont 
that the employer be able to recognize construction craft umons 
voluntarily, and before any election was held (or even before any 
employees were hired) because a rigid definition of the bargwnmg 
unit represented by each construction union would have mterterea 
with the machinery set up by the contractors and the construction 

unions to settle jurisdictional disputes. n -i 4 j 

In agriculture, on the other hand, it can hardly be suggested that, 
if one goes out into the community and hires those people with ex- 
perience in the field, one will automatically end up with a majority 

of union members. „ « i . u 4 ^ 

Nor is it true in agriculture, as the Congress found it to be true hi 

construction, that if we allow prehire agreements without any certih- 
cation by the NLRB, we can have confidence that there is a national 
joint board which will successfully resolve all jurisdictional disputes 
which may arise between unions representing or seekmg to represent 

^^n^tSas^Lalysis, however, section 8 (f) does not require the 
employer to recognize a union without an election— it merely permits 
the employer to do so. In the construction industry, that is enoush, 
because if the employer refuses, the union can cut on the labor supply. 
But in agriculture, the unions could not compel an employer to sign 
a prehire union contract unless the unions could cut off the laDor 
supply of farmworkers — which, as yet, they do not seem to be able 

to (io 

Assuming that a farm-labor union cannot cut off the labor supply 
and force recognition— and thus assuming that a farmer will not 
willingly sign, and cannot be forced to sign, a construction-type 
prehii-e agreement— the key problem arises m the election context. 
Md this Vestion will be the same whether the NLRA is apphed to 
farm labor in the usual manner, or whether the construction mdustry 
provision is made apphcable. In either event, farm-labor 3 

probably have to win elections to achieve recognition, and elections 
are governed by the same section of the act (sec. 9), whether the 
construction industry provisions apply or not. 

The main problems m the election context are definmg the appro- 
priate bargaining unit” (including the more general problem of na^ti- 
employer bargaining), deciding when to hold the election, and decidmg 

who is ehgible to vote. 



Section 9 (a) of the NLRA provides: 

9(a). Representatives designated or selected for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining by the majority of the em- 
ployees in a unit appropriate for such pmposes, shall be the 
exclusive representatives of all the employees m such unit 
for the purposes of collective bargaining m respect of rates 
of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other conditions 

of employment * * *. 



Section 9(b), in turn, provides: 

9 (b). The Board shall decide in each case whether, m ordw 
to assure the employees the fullest freedom in exercising the 
' * rights guaranteed by this act, the unit appropriate for the 
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purposes of collective bargaining shall be the employer unit, 
craft unit, plant unit, or subdivison thereof * * *. 

Despite the failure to mention “multiemployer units,” there is no 
doubt that the Board can— and on many occasions does— certify 
multiemployer bai’gaining units as appropriate for purposes of holding 
elections and— if the union wins- for purposes of multiemployer 

ifntil last year, moreover, a certified or otherwise ptablished 
‘multiemployer bargaining unit could be broken up only by the 
‘employers themselves: as lon^ as the employers stuck together, the 
union was forced to bargain with them as a OToup. 

On September 24, 1965, however, in a decision which augurs a 
complete upheaval in mulftemployer bargaining, the Board hwd, m 
Evening News Association, 154 N.L.R.B. No. 121 (1965), that a 
union may “withdraw” from an established multiemployer bargaining 
unit on the same basis that an employer could withdraw from such a 



Whether the Evening News rule can stand^ up on judicial review 
remains to be seen. Member Bro^vn, dissentmg, spotted what may 
be the key logical weakness of the Board’s decision : 

It is apparent that an employer’s right to withdraw its 
participation in, and negotiation througn, an association or 
group IS entirely different from the asserted nght xo reqime 
an employer to mthdraw. In fact, the term “union mth- 
drawaP’ is misleading, for a union does not withdraw uni- 
laterally, but compels an employer to forego group action 
and pursue an independent course. Thus, when a umon 
withdraws, it remains unaffected as an entity while reqmnng 
a change in the very identity, nature, and composition of the 
employer with whom bargaining is to be conducted. 

The impact of Evening News, if it is sustained in the courts, could be- 
far-reaching indeed, particularly for agricultural employers if they are 
to be covered by the NLRA. In lockout cases, it has long been 
assumed that an employer-member of a multiemployer bargainmg 
could lockout defensively against a whipsaw strike, on the theory that 
the whipsaw was in derrogation of the estabhshed^ bargammg unit. 
But if the union need only mthdraw from the unit in timely fashion, 
such a justification for a defensive lockout may well evaporate. But 
aside from tho less frequent lockout situation, employers m established 
multiemployer units have long beheved that they could insist upon 
bargaining through a common representative for uniform association- 
wide terms. Yet the Board has already held, in Hearst Consolidated 
Publications, 156 N.L.R.B. No. 16 (1965), that employers violate the 
act by refusing to bargain "with a union in separate units, notwith- 
standing the employers’ contention that a long histoiy of bargaining' 
on a multiemployer basis rendeis separate units inappropriate, pro- 
■vided the union gives timely and unequivocal notice of its desire to- 
withdraw and bargain with each employer indi'\ddually. 

It seems fundamental to me that agricultural employers should have 
the right to insist upon multiemployer bargaining, provided they have 
a community of interest, and that if agriculture is to be covered, some 
specific language should be inserted in section 9 to insure that in any 
case in which a group of agricultural employers express a desire to 
bargain through a group representing employers in competition with 
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each other in the sale of their product and usin^ a common pool of 
labor, or a labor supply which overlaps to any substantial degree, the 
multiemployer unit snould be considered the appropriate unit, regard- 
less of the wishes of the union. • ii. r 

Finally, there is a perplexing question con^rnmg the eligibility ot 

voters in farm labor elections under the NLRA In a factory-type 
situation, the Board has usually refused to conduct elections except 
when a “representative number of employees are ehgible to vote. A 
newly opened factory ordinarily is immune from elections until after a 
substantial percentage of employees has been hired, mi 4. 

In agriculture, on the other hand, it is difficidt d not impossible to 
decide what is a “representative number of the employees. At 
harvest peak, the full work force may be 10 times the size of the work 
force during the rest of the year. If the election is held at harvest 
peak, however, the great bulk of the employees wiU be temporary m 
the strictest sense-they will ha^;e only a fleeting 
nlover’s wages and working conditions. On the other hand, if the 
Section is held in a nonpeak season, only a few employees may be 
voting on a question which will affect the future of a much greater 
number of employees later on. Either way, there is bound to be an 

iniusticc, depending on one^s point- of view, -i * j.u l au n 

These questions are not insoluble. I have no doubt that the Con- 
gress, once alerted to the complexities of the situation, could Provide 
workable guidehnes for coUective bargaining by 
at the same time preserving freedom of choice and equahty of bargain- 
ing power. But the situation calls for careful analysis and good 
judgment, and not a headlong rush to apply to agriculture a legislative 
scheme which needs special tailoring to avoid a misfit which would be 
more of a hindrance tlian a help. 

Paul J. Fannin. 
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